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CATHEDRAL GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL. 
Rector—Rev. J. A. SELLAR, M.A. 
Terms—Thirty-two Guineas per annum. 
Apply to Rev. J. A. SELLAR, Stormont House, Perth. 


ZAERMAN LANGUAGE and LITERA- 


TURE TAUGHT on Ahn’s celebrated system, by Herr 
OSCAR VON WEGNERN—twelve lessons for travelling. He 
attends noblemen and gentlemen's families and schools at the 
‘West End, St. John’s Wood, &c. 

4, Sydney-street, Brompton (S.W.) 


QCHOOL for the INDIGENT BLD 


St. George’s Southwark. 
Patron—Her Most Gracious Mavesty the Qt 
President—His Grace the Lord Archbishop of C 
Treasurer—SAMUEL RICHARD BOSANQUET, 
Pi a admission to this School is open to the U nite King- 
vom. 


pEStH 


ND, 


N. 
_ 


licants must not have a greater degree of sight than will 
ie them to distinguish light from darkness. 
wage at application, 12 to 20. 
Candidates are elected by the votes of the subscribers at the 
elections in May and November. 
There will be about 12 vacancies for the next November 
election. 
Forms of application to be had of the Secretary. 
Every Annual Guinea—and every Ten Guineas—subscribed, 
entitles the subscriber to one vote for each vacancy at all 


elections. 
THOMAS GRUEBER, Secretary, 
5, Billiter- street, London (E.C.) 


hl TEDa X Sirah te 

EOPHYTE WRITERS’ SOCIETY.— 
The QUARTERLY CIRCULAR and rules will be sent 
to any address on receipt of three postage-stamps. Intending 
applicants for membership are informed that the present isa 
favourable time, as several new sections are now being 
organised. A general meeting of hembers and friends will be 

held at Manchester mony or August next. 

JAMES DRAKE, Sec. and Treas. 
_Honley, Huddersfield, 28th May 1857. 


EWSPAPERS. — The Times or Post 


sted on the evening of publication, for 23s. a quarter ; 
Ae 26s.; Chronicle, Daily News, or Advertiser, 20s.; 
Times (Second Edition), Sun, Globe, or Standard, 30s. ; 
(Second Day), 16s. 6d. Answers required, and orders must be 
prepaid.—J AMES BARKER, 10, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Money ~orders payable at chief office, London. 











XO AUTHORS. — Rosert Harpwic KE, 

Publisher and Printer, 26, Duke-street, Piccadilly, is pre- 
pared to undertake the Printing and Publishing of Travels, 
Poems, Essays, Pamphlets, &c., on the shortest notice and 
most reasonable terms. From the central position of his esta- 
blishment, and the large sale of some of his recent publications, 
he is enabled to place all w orks entrusted to him in the chan- 
nels most likely to insure success.—Hardwicke's “ Instruc- 
tions to Authors” sent by post on receipt ofa stamp. 


YTHE AQU ARIUM. —Living Marine and 
Fresh Water ANIMALS and PL AN TS, Sea Water, 
Tanks, Glasses, and every other requisite, ON SALE. An 
illustrated, priced, and descriptive list on applic ation. The 
tanks, by Sanders and Woolc ott, at their prices. 

W. ALForp Lioyp, 19 and 20, Portland-road, Re gent’s-park, 


London (W.) 
OYAL HERALDIC OFFICE. 
GENEALOGICAL INSTITUTION 
BRITAIN and IRELAND, 2, Long-acre, one door from St. 
Martin’s-lane. 

Family Pedigrees traced from Old Documents, Monastic 
Records, ‘‘ Domesday Books,” Ancient Manuscripts, and Old 
fleraldic Works, at the British Museum, fee 5s, 

Family Arms found and sketched, 2s. 

Armorial Bearings registered at the Colleg 
only legal office in L ——, 

Mr. CULLETON, Genealogist, Lecturer on Heraldry, 

The Heraldic Library oven from Eleven to Four. 

al 

M: AY MEETINGS.—To CLERGYMEN 
“ and OTHERS.—Sermon Paper, good quality, 4s. per 
ream; ruled ditto 5s. Useful Cream Note, 5 quires for 6d. : 
super thick ditto, 5 quires for 1s, Straw Scribbling, 2d. per 
quire, Good Cream Adhesive Envelopes, 6d. per 100; Large 
Blue Office ditto, 4s. 6d. per 1000. With every other descrip- 
tion of Stationery full 6s. in the pound cheaper than any other 
house. Price Lists free. Orders over 20s. carriage paid. 


Observe! ParrripGr and Cozens, No. 1, Chancery-lane 
Fleet-street end). 
100, 000 CUSTOMERS WANTED. 
Messrs. SAUNDERS, Brothers, are 
convinced’ the articles they sell are so good, that after one trial 
they will ever afterwards be ordered. Note Paper from 2s. 
i ream; Cream Laid Adhesive Envelopes, from 3s. per 1000 ; 
fine Blue Commercial Note Paper, 4s. per ream; ditto Letter 
paper 8s. ; Commercial Envelopes from 5s. per 1900. No charge 
made for stamping arms, crests, initials, &c., on paper and 
envelopes. Polished steel dies cut from 3s. 6d. and upwards. 
Orders over 20s. sent carriage free to any part of the kingdom. 
Price lists sent free on application. A sample packet of sixty 
descriptions of papers and envelopes, from which a selection 
can with ease be made, sent post free on receipt of four stamps. 
SauNDERS, Brothe ay Manufacturing Stationers, 104, London 
wall, 1, Lond m (E. C. 


~ FLEMING’ 


‘and 


ye of Arms (the 


&c 





x HOTOG R ‘AP HIC Ww ARE HOU ISE, 


COMPLETE APPARATUS for 31., 


taking Portraits 4} and under, including a Double 
Achromatic Lens beautifully mounted in brass, with rack and 
pinion (warranted to produce as perfect a picture and to be 
48s good as the most costly, and exchanged if not found every 
Way satisfactory), superior-made Camera, with two dark 
slides and focussing slide, tripod stand with brass top, scales 


Times | 


| IN EGYPT.” 


| ing the Festivals 
FOR GREAT | during the Festivals. 


QOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

COLOURS.—The FIFTY-THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION is NOW OPEN at their GALLERY, 5, PALL MALL 
EAST (close to Trafalgar-square), from NINE till 
Admittance ls. Catalogue 6d. 


JOSEPH J. 
PHE wo 


JENKINS, Secretary. 


—Established 4th Mav 1854 


August next. 

Works of Art intended for Exhibition must be 
the Secretary, and delivered at the Society's Ro« 
cester, or to Mr. H. Criswick, of No. 6, New ¢ 
Soho, London, on or before the 8th day of 

The carriage of the works of those 
the Society’s circular has been sent 
society. 

A copy of the notice to artists will be forwarded on applica- 
tion. R. BAYLIS, Secretary 

7, Tything, Worcester, 8th May 1857. 


HISWICK FETE.— 3 and 4.— 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LONDON.—LAST 
DAY for obtaining Tickets at privileged prices, 2s. 6d. : and 
2s., On production of Fellows’ Orders or Ivory Tickets.— 
Regent-street (S.W.) 
ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of 
LONDON.—AIl persons, whether Fellows of the Society 
or not, can exhibit at the approaching FETES at CHISWICK 
WEDNESDAY, June 3, and THURSDAY, June 4; and 
at the FRUIT SHOW, October 24. 


HISWICK GARDEN 
FLOWERS, FRUIT, and VE TABLE DIVISIONS. 
Intending Exhibitors must give notice in writing on or before 
May 27th of the Classes in which they propose to show 
of the Plants should also be sent to the Secretary, 21, 
street (S.W.), that they may be included in the Catalogue. 


HISWICK FETES.—GREAT HORTI- 

CULTURAL EXHIBITION . WEDNESDAY and 
THURSDAY, June 3 and 4. Free to Fellows or Holders of 
their Ivory Tickets, on June at 12 o'clock, or June 4, 
10a.m T sts may at 


ad ‘ 
yms in Wor r- 
ompton-street, 
August next. 
artists only to 
will be 


whom 
paid by 


FETE.— 


Fellows and the Holders of their Ivo 
the same hours be accompanied by any two visit 
5s. Admission Tickets. Open to the pub lic 
at2p.m., June 3, or with 2s. 6d. Tickets, 2} 
both these days His Grace the Duke of Deve 
of the Society, has kindly intimate: d his inte i 
open the ( trounds of Chiswick House to the F 
Society and their friends.—Tickets are to b 
Regent-street, till the days of Exhil ition Ww he 
be charged 7s. 6d., and Half-crown Tickets, 3s. 6d. each. 
Special Trains to Chiswick by the South m Railway, 
and to Turnham Green by the North London Ra 


tilway. 
RYSTAL PALACE.--GREAT H. ANDE L 
FESTIVAL. —Unier the especial ) 4 
MAJESTY THE QUE and H.R.H 
Cc ont CTOR.—MR. ¢ ‘OSTA 

On Monday, June 15th, “MESSI dy 
17th, “JUDAS MACCABAUS;' Friday, 
The Orchestra will consist of 2 
occupying a space considerably larger than the 
any Music Hall in this country. 

PRINCIPAL VOCAL PERFORMERS:—Madaime 
Madame Rudersdorff, Miss Dolby, Mr 
Weiss, and Herr Formes. An Organ of 
erected for the occasion by Messrs. Gray 
the superintendence of Mr. J. L. 
The whole of the 
of the SACRED 


Veste 


Inesday, June 

une 19th ‘ISRAE L 
00 Perfo 
entire are 


Clara Novello, 
Sims Reeves, Mr. 
great power has been | 
and Davison, under | 
Brownsmith, who will preside 

Musical arrangements 
are the direction HARMONIC 
80¢ 

Tickets in the Naves for a single 
served and numbered stalls at One 
Guineas and a Half for the Set of T 
reserved and numbered Stalls in the Tr: anse} 

Guineas for the Set. Tickets, vith s of 
the Stalls, may be had Central 7 an te 1 

Office, Exeter-hall; at 79, Lombard-street ; 

Crystal Palace. 

Post-office orders forws ae 
be made payable to Mr. Greor 
St. Martin's-le-Grand. 

The Great Fountains and the entire svst 
will be displayed on each of the Festival 
sion of the Oratorios. 

Crystal Palace, 

Mi ry 19. 1857. 


HE PEN. “SU PERSEDE! 


Linen, Silk. Cotton, coarse 


under 
METY. 


10s. 6d. 
1 day, 


Re- 


performance 
vi] or Two 


Guin 1 
hree Pe rt 


These 
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«d to any — 
iE GROV 


By Order, 


GEORGE GROYI retary 


Marking 


the 





and weights, two porcelain pans, bath and dipper, glass funnel | 


and measure, book of instructions, and all the necessary che- 
micals, packed and sent to any part of the kingdom. Next 
size, 5h és., including every article as above, but larger in pro- 
portion, taking portraits 6s and under. Next size, 1/. 1ls., 

taking pictures 9-square and under. Every article in Pho- 
tography, cheaper than any wholesale house in London, at 
Gilbert Fleming's, 498, New Oxford-street.—FIRST STEPS 

IN PHOTOGRAPHY, by GILBERT FLEMING, now ready, 

price 6d.; by post, 7 stamps. The Art taught free to pur- 
chasers, and experienced operators sent to give instructions at 
theirewn residence an moderate terms. 


with 
PATEN T ELECTRO SILVER re 
spreading and never washes out 
Plate, 2s.; set of Moveable Nm 
use, sent free by post on receipt of n 
LETON, Patentee, Heraldic Engraver | to tl 
acre, one door from St. Martin’s-lane. » Trav 


VURNISH YOUR HOUSE WITH THE 
BEST ARTICLES—THEY ARE THE CHEAPES1 

THE END.—DEANE, DRAY, and CO.’'S Priced Furnishing 
List may be had gratuitously on application, or forwarded by 
post, free. This list embraces the leading arti 
various departments of their establishment, anc 
to facilitate purchasers in the selection of their 
comprises Table Cutlery— Electro-plate 
Fenders and Fire-irons—Iron Bedsteads 
nia Metal, Copper, Tin, and Brass Goods 
Turnery—Brushes—Mats, &c.—DEANE, 
ing to the Monument), London 
1700 


LCOnD Wea rari ae 
| ESSEY’S MARKING INK, the 

4 and the best ever made, has now withstood 
20 vears’ experience in every quarter of the glol 

Unlike other Marking Inks, it becomes 
colour when washed, which endures aslong 
without, in the slightest, injuring or cor 
knowledged superiority has procured for the » Propr 
numerous dishonourable competitors, who have e oa 
to foist their own inferior articles on the Pub lic, ¢ 
instances assuming the name and imitating t t 
genuine. The Public are therefore cautioned to ) obae rve the | 
fac-simile of the name (J. Lessey) engraved on the top of 
each box. 

Sold wholesale by J. LESSEY, 97, High-street, Marylebone, 
London, and retail by all respectable Stationers and Medicine 
Vendors in Great Britain and the Colonies. 
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WATER- | 
DUSK. 
RCESTER SOCIETY of ARTS. | 


The Fourth Exhibition of this Society will be opened in 


the 
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Lists | 
Regent- | to examine the Plan of this Institution, 
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| Stack, Furnishing 
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> | 4s.: Monarchs of the 


YHE LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE 
and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, established 1836. 
Paid up Capital and accumulated Funds, 820, 0004 
Fire Insurance Premiums in 1856, 220,000/. 
Life Insurance Premiums, 72,8007. 
Amount paid to Annuitants, 11,9907. 
Liability of proprietors unlimited. 


sy 
Ko ONOMIC LIFE ASSURAN 
SOCIETY, 
6, NEW BRIDGE-STREET, LONDON. 
Chairman.—HENRY FREDERICK STEPHENSON, 
Deputy Chairman.—RoOBERT BippuLru, 
ADVANTAGES. 
Mutual Assurance. 
The Lowest rates of Premium on the MvuTUAL 
SYSTEM. 
The WHOLE OF THE ProrFits divided every Fifth 
ear. 
An accumulated Capital of 
During its existence the 
Claims . we 
Reversionar y Bonuses “have 
Policies to the extent of 
The last Bonus, declared in 185 4, aver: raged . £67 per 
cent. on the Premiums paid, and amounted to 
Policies in force. o . ° 
The Annual Income exceeds ... 
The next Division of Profits will be made in 1859 
Assurances effected prior to 3lst December, 1859, 
will participate in the Division of 1863. 
P ry ctuses and full parton ars may be obtained on appli- 
cation t ALE EXANDER MACDONALD, Sect. 


> ANK of DEP OSIT, No. 3, 
EAST, LONDON. Established 


500.0007 


PARTIES desirous of INVESTING MONFY ar 


‘J 


Esq. 
Esq. 


. £1,575,000 


Society has ‘paid in 
1,455,000 


added 


been 
890,000 


000 


240,000 


PALL-MAL L 
A.D. 1844. — Capital 
requested 
by which a high rate 
of interest may be obtained with perfect security 
The Interest is payable in January and 
Head Office in London, or at the various Bra ughout 
the Country PETER MORRISON, Manag g Director. 
Prospectuses Pi Forms for opening Accounts sent free 
on n applic ation. 


either at the 


ri Wood é ngrabing. 


GILKS begs to 
REMOVAL to 21, Y 
ul kinds of WooD E N 

romptness and a aes reg 
Lk ndon: , Essex-street, 


E DW AR Ds’ S SMOKE - Cc ONSUMIN 

4 KITCHEN RANGES.—This Range, now hoch to 
perfection, was the only one that received a First-class Medal 
t the Paris Exhibition of 1855. It has large roasting ovens, 
a spacious hot plate, and insures a saving of 40 per cent. in 
fuel over ranges on the ordinary construction. To be seen in 
daily operation at F. EDWARDS, SON, and Co.'s Showrooms, 
42, Poland-street, Oxford-street. Illustrated Prospectuses 
with testimonials sent on application. Manufacturers of Dr. 
Arnott’s Smoke-Consuming Fire Grate. 


iki [CHEN RANGES.—The LEAMING- 
TON PRIZE KITC HENER combines a large hot- 
| plate, with roasting and baking oven, and good boiler ; effects 
a great saving in fuel, and a certain cure for smoky chimnies. 
This is the mos* perfect and convenient Range of the day.— 
Manufactured by CHARLES 8S. LOWNDES, Ey: 
Foundry, Leamington, and supplied by RicHarp and 
Ironmongers, 336, Strand, London 

in operation.—Lists of Prices g 
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announce 


rd to moder ratic 4 in cl 
2 Strand | Ww. 
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CHEAP BOOKS. 


GE Y~COND-HAND COPIES of ‘ee following 
WORKS are now on SALE 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBR ARY 
T a Years Ago, by Chas. Kingsley, : Macaulay 
land IIL. and LV., 21s.; Aurora Lelg th, 7, : 
Explorations in Africa. ogy by Professor Aytot 
7s.: Beaumarchais and his S, Eastern Hospita 
English Nurs 8, 68 ; Be Icher's Arctic Voyages 12s 
T i ; Hertha, 3s.; Burton's Eas 
tathe arine de Medici, 5s. ; Chai 
- Ivors, 6s.; Lord Cockburn’s Memor 
th de Valois, 9s. ; Cole’s Gen 
r, 5s.; Cross Purposes, by ¢ j 
Chain : Monarchs Retired fr m B 
Days of my Life, 10s. 6d. ; Lilliesieaf, és. ; 
; Ferrier’s Caravan Journey, , 
Fashionable Life, by Mrs. T 
Fitzherbert, Laura Gay, 
A Life’s Lessons, by Mrs. Gore 
Kavi unagh, 5s.; Gu Life 
of the Campaign. ¢ Hoed 
s.: Jessie Cameron, 3 Knights 
= Isabel, by the Author of 
ud. ; K at srande, by Holme Lee, 7s. 6d. ; Lake's Cap 
itv in Russia, 4s. 6d. ; Lewes’s Life of Goethe, I4s. ; Leonor 
Mrs. Maberly, 3s; Diana Wynyard, : Very Successful ! 
; M‘Clure’s Discovery of the North- West Pi: 
and 4 Dr. John Tauler, 9s. ; 
ys on the English 
.; Napoleon's Co 
rother daseph, 12s. ; oo, by Lord B 
Be as M are Society in Rome, The Old Grey 
; Out on the we wid by Dr. Owgan, 5s.; Madame |! 
nd Voyag ; The Quadroon, by ¢ 
: Queens of the Ho vuse of Hanover, 
yinson’s Diary of the Crimean War, 
ge of Kars, 3s. rs of 
Seymonr’s Rusaia, 3s.; Olir yhant’ s Trans 
8 Adventu es in the Crimea, 3s. ¢ 
ascination, 5 Salad for the Social, Tasso gud Leobora, 
: Veiled Heareehe.4 Souls 
ropige"s, 
Wo otrer’s 


PH ati 
gite’s V 


s Eng 
‘An (lersson's 


168 


Vols. 


f Elizabe 


1 

: Daisy 
rhe 
ravels in Persia, 6s 
rist’s Life of Etty, 
. 78.: Memoirs of Mrs. 
rhe Good Old Times, 4: 
r Lee, by Julia 
Hamley’s S 


DS 


s. 6d. : 


58. : 
Qe 
of 


izot’s 


Miss -Mitford, ¢ 


; 
Church, 
iffer's 


5s. 


2s. Ge. : 
1 True, 
Smith, 


O& - 


: Sandwith’s Sie 


Main. 5s 
; Ubicini’s Letters on ie 
17s.; Woman's Devotior 
Burton’s El-Medina 

e's Courts of Austria, ' . 


through Tyrol, 5s.: Whitelocke’s Emt +y STEN, we 
Wild-flower, 9s.; The Young rag 3s, 6d. 


+ VQbs geri 
¥s, 6d.; Wood's Campaign in the Crimea, 3s. ‘Soe pis ee 
Qs 


tate Papers, 7s.: and many me r works 
pres sent sea son, a list of which inay be obtaine¢ 
‘HARLES EpwaxD Mupis, New Oxford-stree 


Cross-street, Manchester. 


mv Wardship, 5s 
History of England, 
Travels in Persia 

to Meccah, 7°. ; 
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Just published, in crown 8vo.’ price 5s. cloth, f 13, GreaT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. This day, in post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. with Frontispiece, 
THE QU ESTIONS of the DAY. By the} ELEN and OLGA: a Russian Tale. By 


CREATURE of an HOUR. A work in which 
discussed. 
and Co. 
re POLIG in 2 vols. 8vo. price 21s. clot 
or ATE POLICY of MODERN. EU R OPE, 
from the Beginning of the Sixteenth Century to the 
’resent Time. 
London: 


London: Lovemay, Browy, 


LONGMAN, Brown, and Co. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo., with 17 coloured Plates. price 30s. 


f ISTORY of the ROYAL SAPPERS and 


MINERS: including the Services of the Corps in th 
Crimea and at the Siege of Sebastopol. By T. W. J. CON- 
NOLLY, Quartermaster of the Royal Engineers. Second 


Edition, revised and enlarged. 
London: LONGMAN, 


He UNT ON STAMMERING.—Is_ pub- 
ished this day, Third Edition, thoroughly revised, with 

A TREA- 
JAMES 


Brown, and Co. 






any ir nportantant additions, price 3s. 6d. post free, 
TISE ON THE CURE OF B5T AMMERING. By 
[UNT, Ph. D., M.R.S.L., &e. 

“Mr. Hunt's method is more as well as more effec- 


simple, 


tive, than that of other profess irs of the same art."— West- 
rinster Revier. 
London Lona cNnand ind by post from the Author 


8, New Burlington-street (W.) 
DR. BARTH'S AFRICAN TRAVELS AND DISCOVERIES. 
Just published, 3 vols. 8vo. with 11 Maps, 100 Engravings on 
Wood, and — -six Hlustrations in tinted Lithography, 
BS 63s. clo 
TIYRAVE LS: ind DISCOVERIES in NORTH 
and CENTRAL AFRICA: being a Journal of an Expe- 
dition undertaken under the auspices of H. B. Majesty's 
Government in the Years 1849-1855. By HENRY BARTH, 
Pb. D.. D.C.L., Feilow of the Royal Geographical and Asiatic 
Societies, ¢ 


"** Vois IV. 





and Y., completing the work, will be published 


in the autumn 
London LONGMAN Brow, and Co 
MR. MACAULAY’S ESSAYS AND HISTORY Ok 
ENGLAND. 


‘eople'’s Edition, complete in 2 vols. crown 8vo. price 8s, cloth. 


NRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS 

contributed to the Edinburgh Review. By the Right 

fon. THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY.—Aise, another 
idition, 

Complete in One Volume, with Portrait, square crown 8vo, 21s. 


\n Edition in Volumes for the Poecket........5 vols. fep, 8vo. 

‘he Library Edition. bach oe vols. 8vo. 368. 

Mr. MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENGL AND 

m the Ac on of James the Second. Vols. IIL and LV., 
36s. The first and second volumes, Svo. 32s. 
London: LONGMAN, Brown, and Co. 


EDITION OF CONYBEARE 
“ST. PAUL 
vols. square crown 8vo. with numerous 

31s. 6d. cloth, 


2is. 








NEW AND HOWSON'sS 


nse pa ished, in 2 


aps and Woodcuts, and 4 Plates, price 


THE LIFE 









and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. 

By the Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE, M.A., late Fellow ot 

init College, Cambridge, and the Rew. J. 5. HOWSON, 

f.A., Principal of the Collegiate Institution, Liverpool. The 
hird Edition, carefully revised and corrected. 

‘This very instructive book | were satisfied with employing 

vs the great merit of laying | the heart only, to the neglect 

MK 1eral reader inan | of the understanding rhe 





wma much iflustra- , only bar to the more eral 
ive matter 









whieh had pre- | diffusion of this work, its cost- 

ously been the exclusive | liness, is now removed, and 
soperty of ope professes i schy )- | we trust that this less expen- 
r or th ian, and thus | sive edition will have as wide 
uting an enlarged interest | a sale as it deserves."—Cam- 
and more » int lligent study | bri lge Journal of Classical and 

‘ stain ont w rit- , Sacred Philology. 
eC Ww petfor 


more 


l numerous Ilustratioz 
8s., may also be had. 





is, 4to. pric 


























London; Lonemay, Brows, and Co. 
ist published, in a handsome volume, crown 8V0., jJ6 pages, 
price 7s. 6 or wit! ‘MIEN. A 
j ‘HE LAST JUDGMEN A POEM. 
tn Pow ‘lve a 
London: Lox ANS “., and may be ordered of any 
“‘Booksel ler. ‘ 

From the Atle “ There is a good deal of merit in this am- 
itious twelve 0k Poem; an abundance of fine imagery; a 

I flow of t! i hed ia sound euphonious lar ge: ¢ 

mo s Ithy and . . Passages xtreme power 
bea r" Poem, we have no doubt, will attract 

I sh ubli ent to which, bot n account of 

( ts subject ar 3 nera treatment, 
& well ¢ | 
mm tl ‘pectator.—‘ It would reqnire a long space to do 
to the pe malasities of this Poem. The very : 

Ives ar orth the length of a common notice ; ¢ oO 
gout t differ ent incidents in this vast subject, evolve 
spi it that animates them, and display the verses in which 

ure presented, wonld re quire a whole Spectator 

From the Morning Star At last we have a new ‘poem.’ 

1 Epic has appeared, sa in its character, dis ine in its 

bjeet, and just in its are nument. . ‘The Last Jndgment’ 

efore us, like ‘The Course of Time,’ with claims 
ly narkable: it has evidently been conceived and 
ten with greater care; and it puts the tribe of the Smrrus 
VAs and the Trennysons to the rout In much 
same solenm and impressive str: zee Gey le Poem pro- 
ith rm ofa perfect narrative vi by one who sus 
s lofty character throughout. 
Just blished, in post octave e Gs. Cloth. 

A TWINE of W AY “SIDE i¥X ; or, 
4a 1 e Tales from an Old Woman's Note-Book. By 
» GAL CASSON 

AT f Way-side Ivy’ is ver leasant reading.” 
rtor 
They (the tales)’are all very interesting, and will doubtless 
Sunday ves. 
thoress is fay urably known to the levers of fiction 
=¢ ral ymances, and t present vol of 
tives will snst er re itation Se 
IN Moxon, 28, Ma len tree Reyent-street 

rHe LATE HUGH MILLER’s NEW WORK. 

Just realy, Fifteenth Thousand ive 7s, 6d 
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the chief 
topics of the day, politieal, ecclesiastical, and social, are freely 


| JOHN 


HURST AND BLACKETT 


(SUCCESSORS TO HENRY COLBURN) 


WILL SHORTLY PUBLISH 


FOLLOWING NEW WORKS 


CHOW CHOW: being Selections from 


a Journal kept in India, Egypt, and Palestine. By the 
Viscountess FALKLAND. 2 vols, 8vo. with Illustrations 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF 


PHILIP HOWARD, Earl of Arundel, and the LIFE of 

the LADY ANNE, Countess of Arundel and Surrey. 

Edited from the Original MSS., by the DUKE of NOR- 
| FOLK, 1 vol. antique. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ELIZA- |’ 


BETH DAVIS, a Balaklava Nurse. 2 vols., with Portrait, 
2is. 


THE TWO ARISTOCRACIES. 


By Mrs. GORE. 3 vols. 


A WOMAN'S STORY. By Mrs. 


8. C. HALL. 3 vols. 


CUTHBERT ST. ELME, MP.; 


or, Passages in the Life of a Politician. 3 vols. 


|THE 


Alse now ready, 


DR. ARMSTRONG’S PERSONAL 


ARRATIVE of the DISCOVERY of the NORTH- 
WEST PASSAGE by H.M.S. Investizator. Dedicated by 


permission to Prince Albert. With Map and Plate. 16s. 
bound. 
‘‘Asa full and authentie record, Dr. Armstrong's work 
will be one of the most valuable of the Arctic narratives.” — 


Literary Gazette, 


ELIZABETH DE VALOIS 
QUEEN of SPAIN, and the COURT of PHILIP TH 
From Numerous Unpublished Sources. By Miss FR EER, 
Author of “The Life of Marguerite d’Angoul¢me,” xe. 
2 vols. Portraits. 2ls. 


RUSSIA AFTER THE WAR. 
The Narrative of a Visit to that Country in 1856. By 
SELINA BUNBURY. 2 vols. 21s. 

“A very entertaining book—one that has the merit of 
being readable from the beginning to the end.”—Daily News. 


A PILGRIMAGE into DAUPHINE. 
With a Visit to the Monastery of the Grand Chartreuse. 
3y the Rey. G. M. MUSGRAVE, A.M., Oxon. 2 vols. 
with illustrations, 21s. 


THE CRESCENT and the CROSS. 
By ELIOT WARBURTON. ‘Thirteenth Edition, with 
15 Tilustrations. 6s. 

* Independently of its value as an original narrative, and 
its useful and interesting information, this work is remark- 
able for the colouring power and play of fincy with which 
its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most 
lasting charms is its reverent and serious spirit.” — Quarterly 
Review. 


LAKE NGAMI; or, Explorations 


and Discoveries in South- W estern Africa.” By CHARLES 
JOHN ANDERSSON. Royal 8vo., Second Edition, with 
Fifty lustrations and Map, 30s. 


MEMOIRS of the COURT of the 


REGENCY. By the Duke of BUCKINGHAM. 2 vols. 
with Portraits. 


REVELATIONS of PRISON LIFE; 






ith an INQUIRY into PRISON DISCIPLINE and 
YONDARY PUNISHMENTS. By G. LAVAL CHEs- 
TON. Third and Cheaper Edition. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 


PEN and PENCIL PICTURES. 


By THOMAS HOOD. New Edition, with Additions, 
1 vol., Illustrations, 10s. 6¢. 


SONGS of the CAVALIERS and 
ROUNDHEADS, JACOBITE BALLADS, &c. By G. W. 
THORNBURY, Author of “ Art and Nature at Home and 
Abroad,” &e. 1 vol. with Illustrations by H. S. Marks, 
10s. 6d. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
NOTHING NEW. By the Author of 


“John Halifax.” 2 vols. 2Is. 


DARK and FAIR. By the Author 


* Roc kingham, &e. 3 vols. 
‘This work is likely to be one of the most successful of the 


sasen. Itis brilliant and sparkling in its style, amusing 
and entertaining in its story. It introduces us to the highest 
circles. The interest never flags."—Sun. 


THE ROSE OF ASHURST. By 
the Author of * Emilia Wyndham,” &c. 


GOOD IN EVERYTHING. 


Mrs. FOOT. 2 vols. 21s. 


ALCAZAR: a Romance. By J. R. 


BESTE, Exq., Author of “Modern Society in Rome,” 
&c. 3 vois. 


“4 deeply interesting tale. 


H ALIFAX, 


Edition, complete in 1 vol. 


By 





- Messenger 


Gentleman. 


New and Cheaper 10s, 6d. 
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the Author of ‘Mary Powell.” 
ARTHUR HABL, VIRTUE, and C 0.. 25, , Pate rnoster-row. 


] IVING CELEBRITIES. A Series ot 
4 Photographic Portraits, by Mavrr : and POLYRLANK. Th: 
number for June contains WILLIAM POWELL FRITH 
Esq., R.A., with Memoir. 
MAULL and POLYBLANK, 55, Gracechurch-street, and 187.4, 
Piccatilly ; and Davip_ BoGuE, Fleet-stre*t. — 


TN NDE RG L IMPSES, ‘& ‘OTHE Rr POR MS. 
By DENIS FLORENCE MAC CARTHY, Author o 
‘* Ballads, Poems, and Lyries.”’ 
#Also, by the same Author, uniform with the above, price 5s 
THE BELL-FOUNDER and OTHER POEMS 
London: DAavip Bocvr, Fleet-street. Dublin: M’Giaspax 
and GILL. 


BOHN’S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY FOR JUN 
, oO 7 OF 
‘HRONICLES OF THE TOMBS : eom- 
/ prising a Select Collection of Epitaphs, with an Essa) 
on Monumental Inse: riptions and Sepulc ‘hral Antiquities. }? 
T. J. PETTIGREW, F.R.S., F.S.A., &c. Post 8vo cloth. 
HENRY G. Bouy, York- street, Covent-garden, 
S0OHN'S Cc LASSICAL LIBRALY FOR JUNI 
r HE METAPHYSICS of ARISTOTLE. 
literally translated from the Greek, with Notes. 
Analysis, Examination Questions, and Index. By the Key 
JOHN H. M‘MAHON, M.A., Senior Moderator in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, and Gold Medallist in Logics and Ethics 
Post 8vo. cloth, 5s, 
Henry G. Bony, York-street, Covent- garden, 


~ Nearly ready, in one volume, post 8vo. cloth, price ce Os. 
GUIDE to the Knowledge of POTTERY. 


i PORCELAIN, and other Ot yjects of Vertu, comprising 
an Illustrated Catalogue of the Bernal Collection of Wcrks 01 
Art, with the prices at which they were sold by anction, an 
names of the present possessors, To which is added an Intro 
ductory Essay on Pottery and Porcelain, and an Engrave: 
List of all the know Marks and Monograms. Edited |! 

HENRY G. BOHN. Nu nerous wood-engravings. 

Heyry G. Bonn York-street, Covent-ga.den. 


Postage free for stamps, impreved edition, 7s. 6d. 

rw 5 vKTS) + 7 . 

ITTLE ENGL ISH FLORA. By G. 

4 FRANCIS, F/L.S. A Botanical and Popular Account 01 

our Field Flowers, with numerous Engravings and Poetic: 
Llustrations. 

Simpkex and MARrsHa.t, Stationers'-hall-court ; 

24, Mile-end-road. 


Second Edition, ele gantly bound in cloth, price 1s. 6d. 


pple LLFE of RICHARD CAMERON. 
By G. M. BELL, Esq. 

“A highly interesting volume. A more tastefully writte) 
biographical work has not fallen under our notice for a con 
siderable time. ’—/nverness Courier. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


and Boyp. ; a 
YALIGNANIS NEW PARIS GUIDE, 


compiled from the best authorities, revised and veritie: 
by personal inspection, and arranged on an entirely new pla) 
with Map and Plates. Royal 18mo. 1s. 64 bound; may } 
had without Plates, 7s. 6/. bound. 
‘ Galignani’s Paris Guide appears so OC 1d as to relieve th 
Editor of this work from the necessity of entering into an) 
description, at present, of the oe Capital.”’—Murray 
Handbook of France. 
‘London : 





D. FRANCIS. 


Edinburgh: OLrver 
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THE LITERARY WORLD : 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


May is over, and we are once more in the height 
of the London season; a mad whirl of May 
meetings and “Traviatas,” Spurgeon preach- 
ings and the Derby-day, concerts, flower- shows, 
exhibitions, routes, lectures, and what not. The 
pablishers, too, are busy at work catering for the 
insatiable lust after novelty which is ever the 
characteristic of the popular appetite. If one 





| letters in the chair. 
| year ? 


thing fails another succeeds, and so there is a | 


balance with a profit at the end. To those who 
are bold enough to assert that the English are a 


grave and are not a versatile people, we recom- | 


mend a perusal of those columns of the Times 
which announce the amusements and the literary 
novelties, and if they do not rise from the task 
overwhelmingly impressed with the immense 
machinery and inexhaustible resources which are 
at work for finding amusement and instruction 


| 


for the public mind, they must be a8 unimpres- | 


sionable as Sir CuarLes Cotpstream. 

It has been announced that a new movement is 
in contemplation for the purpose of organising a 
better system of education for the people. A con- 
ference is to be held at Willis’s Rvoms, and 
Prince Albert is to take the chair. The main 
point to which the attention of the meeting is to 
be directed will be that early removal of children 
from school which is held by the Government 
inspectors to be one great reason why the quan- 
tum of education provided is so comparatively in- 
operative for good. To consider how best to 
remedy this will be the first object of the con- 
ference; the second will be to institute inquiries 


respecting education in foreign countries; the | 


third, to consider the expedients which have been 
proposed for keeping the children of the working 
classes longer at school; and the fourth, to 
inquire into the merits of snch expedients as shall 
be proposed for the consideration of the confe- 
rence, and particularly those known as half-time 
schemes. Clergymen, magistrates, employers 
of labourers, and all having experience in these 
matters are invited to attend or communicate 
what they know. The conference will be held on 
the 23rd of this month, and, we doubt not, will 
be very largely attended. 

The dinner of the Royal Literary Fand took 
nlace on the 20th inst., at the Freemason’s 
favern, with more than the usual enthusiasm. 
The reporters for the evening press state that 
“all the chief /iterati of the metropolis were pre- 
sent; but a close examination of the list enables 
us to discover only three well-known literary 
names;—namely, Mr. THackeray, Mr. Justice 
Hattrperton, Mr. Artnor Hers. Colonel 
HaMLEY may, perhaps, be allowed to take brevet 
rank as a literary man, by virtue of his Crimean 
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made him Chairnyan of the Literary Fund cele. 
bration; and there he proved his relationship to 
the stars by having “neither speech nor lan- 
guage.” Nothing could be got from him but 
“the usual patriotic toasts ;” not even a 
blunt, soldierly, ungrammatical speech, like 
that which they had to listen to last year. 
And this is what the aristocratic propensities of 
the governing body of the Literary Fund have 
brought them to at last. Only a year ago we 
warned them of it, and advised them to keep 
within their own sphere and puta real man of 
Will they be wiser next 
No; not while there is flexibility in the 
human back. They must have a Lord. thongh 
they die for it. And if they can’t get alive Lord 
they must have a Right Honourable. But for a 
consolation there was Sam Siicx, whose health 
was what Hook would eall “ 


uproariously | 





drank,” in connection with a queer toast about | 


“the literature of the colonies ”—which failed not 
to draw forth one of Sam's inimitable waggeries, 
He conldn’t return thanks for the literature of 


the Colonies, because the Colonies hadn't 
got a literature; they hadn't got one, and 
they didnt want one. They were too free 


to have one. Why should they be fettered 
with rules of grammar and parts of speech ? 
Throw literature to Oxford and Cambridge; 
Canada would have none of it. The Colonies had 
to dig, and delve, and make the chins flv, and 
ranted nothing but a few books like his own 
rough-and-ready pieces of jocosity; and mach 
more to the same merry purpose. Bunt as the 
chairman conldn’t speak, Mr. TnackeraAy had, 
perforce, to speak for him ; and being always 
ready to oblig+ a right honourable, and, never 
very poor in that commodity called words, he— 
being a literary man himself—very appropriately 
got up to propose, in another form, that time- 
honoured toas’, “ Our noble selves.” Altogether, 
the evening passed off in a remarkably jolly, free- 
and-easy sort of way; the last thing which our 
private reporter remembers being, the spectacle 
—in the dim haze of the expiring gas-lights —of 
Mr. Tuackeray and the Prince of Ovve 
vowing eternal friendship? but whether this was 
a stern fact, or the vision of a distempered fancy, 
we have not been able very clearly to ascertain. 
The mention of the King of Oupr reminds us 


| that thathighly-civilised patron of literature made 


volume; but malice itself could hardly class Mr. | 


‘TupPER among “the chief literati of the metro- 
polis.” Are these, really, all the eminent literary 
nen we have among us. Seems to us that we have 
heard of a few more—of one Dickens, but he is 
at loggerheads with the Royal Literary Society; 
of one CARLYLE— but tea is the meal which he 
most prefers; of one Macautay—but he is ill; 
and even of a Texnyrson—bnt he (at least so 
JENKINS tells us, among the fashionable intelli- 
gence) has “ removed to his seat, at the Isle of 


| 


Wight.” Well, let the little flourish about 
“the eminent /Jiterati pass.” The truth | 
is, there were few literary men _ there 
at all, and the major part of the com- | 
pany consisted of the very useful tribes 


of publishers and general dabblers in literature. 
Lord GRENVILLE was to have presided, but was 
prevented by his legislative duties—certainly not 
a very grave or respectful excuse for breaking a 
long-standing engagement; so the meeting had 
to take the Right Honourable Wirttam Francis 
Cowper as his pis aller. The Honourable Cowper 
is astep-son of Lord Patmprston’s, and has about 
as mach to do with literature as his Lordship 
himself. Like all younger sons of good interest, 
he has “in his time played many parts ;” for he 
has been a soldier, Commissioner of Greenwich 
Hospital, Lord of the Treasury, Lord of the 
Admiralty, Under-Secretary of State for the 
Iiome Department, and President of the Board 
of Health. In fact, as they say in Irelund, he is 
up to everything and a trifle tospare. So they 


his appearance after the cloth was drawn. at- 
tended by a crowd of neuters in coats sufficiently 
bedecked with tinsel to give our old friend 
JeNnKINS the opportunity of bringing up once 
more his familiar reference to “barbaric pomp 
and gold.” Did the eminent /iterati, who after- 
wards drank his health so cordially, know what 
that meant? Why, that this most religious of 
monarchs was observing the precept of his creed, 
which forbids him to eat meat with Christian 
dogs. Now, that may bea very good principle 
in its way ; only in future, when the King of OupE 
won't come and cut his mutton with Christian 
gentlemen, don’t let him sneak in with the 
dessert. 

The fictitious woes of Carrs in search of a 
wife were nothing to the real sorrows of the 
bachelor Fellows of Cambridge. Here is a cir- 
cular, in which some three dozen of them (claim- 
ing to represent three hundred more) favour us 
with their opinion that the enabling Fellows to 
marry is a measure “calculated to augment the 
influence and extend the utility of the Coileges 
and University of Cambridge.” As our readers 
are aware, this is no new question. We have 
before expressed our opinion upon whether or 
not the very end and intention of a 


throw down their fellowships and haste to follow 
the merry little god. Once let the raseal ih. and 
it is impossible to tell how many hopeful careers 
he will be the means of stopping. 

Lady Butwer, whose really silly ani unteall- 
able novel has been puffed into a notoriety whieh 
it would never hate obtained of itself by the 
efforts of her enemies to suppress it, has managed 
to catch the public ear upon another matter eon- 
nected with her wrongs. It appears that she sent 
a packet of manuscript to Lord LyNnpuurst, 
which being written in too small a character for 
that gallant champion of distressed ladies to de- 
cipher with facility, was straightway laid by 
without perusal. By and by came a request for 
the return of the “ rejected communicatiun,” and 
the parcel was straightway handed over to his 
Lordship’s porter, with directions to give it up 
when called for. Somehow or other, the pareel 
is lost. A very simple transaction, surely; and, 
one which, if it had happened between plain Mrs. 
Harris and Mr. Smith, the lawyer, we should 
never have expected to hear of more. At any 


| rate, we should never have have expected to hear 


of it at the House of Lords; where, however, the 
ex-CHancettor found it necessary to explain 
that he had made no improper use of the papers. 
Next comes a letter from Lady Butwer, hinting 


| at some dark fraud or conspiracy by which tlie 
| papers had been surreptitiously attracted into 


| the novel “ Very Successful.” 


wrong hands. And this reminds us that the 
same lady, or some one of her friends, has lately 
accused the whole press of conspiring in favour 
of her husband, and to her downfal, by abusing 
The criticists 
which have condemned this book for various 
reasons are not genuine expressions of opinion, 
but the results of an immense conspiracy to decry 
the merit ofa really excellent work. Does Lady 
Buvwer seriously believe this? If so, she must 
either be very weak in judgment, or she h«s been 
grievously misinformed as to the true constitution 
of the press. Such a combination as has been 
hinted at is impossible, fur the very siniple reason 
that different journals are too much opposed to 
each other ever to act in unison. But, in truth, 
we believe that this is only another expedient 
for puffing what is really avery poor production. 

One wri more with the “Neophyte Writers’ 
Society.” Their secretary, Mr. James Drake, 
has addressed to us a letter, Charging us with an 
“ungenerous breach of confidenee,” in that we 
divulged the fact of his having previously applied 
to us for the addresses of several gentlemen 
whose names appeared upon the programme as 
“councillors.” Softly, good Mr. Drake! We 
have broken no confidence, because have 
never (so far as we are aware) received your 
confidence. You wrote to us as a public journal, 


we 


| and asa public journal we have dealt with you. 


| convince us of the soundness of your sc! 


Fellow- | 


ship is not altogether opposed to married life ; | 


whether it would be desirable to transform 
Alma Mater into ah Agapemone; and whether 
Trinity cloisters would be at all improved by 


| turning it into a resort for perambulators in the 


summer, 


great good 


For our part, we are of opinion that | 
would be effected by shortening | 


instead of lengthening the tether of a fellowship. | 


The constant infusion of new blood into the 
governing body of the University, and the keep- 
ing up a fresh supply of these prizes to excite 
competition among students ; such are the great 
benefits to be derived from fellowships. What 


good to the University (or to any one else) is the | 
oceupant of a lay-fellowship, who is content to | 
drone all the best of his life upon 300/. a year, | 


and the bachelor luxuries of a eollege life? Now 
the great benefit of keeping Cupid ou/side the 
| college gates is, that the clever young Fellows, 
| who are anxious to marry and get on in the 


You invited our opinion, and we gave it to you 
frankly. You did not like it, and you told us as 
much with equal candour. When you tell us 
that onr opinion is bad, we can only reply, 
with Morizre’s Misanthrope, “ Pour le trouver 
ainsi vous avez vos raisons.” But, when, among 
other irrelevant arguments, you endeavoured to 

» by 
pointing with pride to the “ numerous influential 
journalists and men of letters” whose names 
were npon your council, then we asked 
contend we had every right to do), Why, then, 
if these gentlemen are really upon your couneil, 
and are taking a substantial interest in your 
proceedings, do you apply to us to furnish 
with their addresses ? And to this we have 
as yet, received any reply. 

Some very short time back the readers of th: 
daily press were horrified with some disgusting 
particulars as to the management of a young 
ladies’ seminary in a suburban district near town ; 
whereby it appeared that the parents of a quan- 
tity of poor children, having been entrapped by 
soe specious nonsense wrapped up in stilted 


is we 


you 


not, 


fustian, were deluded into the belief that their 
offspring could have all lexuries of lmme, cont- 
bined with sound ed@tedtion, religious, moral, 
and intellectual, for some ridiculously small sum 
per quarter. The resnlf, as might have been 
anticipated, was. that one of the poor ¢ ihfren 
died from insufficient food, and the rest were 


found to be in a state too terrible to think of. 


Now, we do not mean to assert that this is a 
general, or even anything but a very uncommon 
type of schools in the neighbourhood of the 


metropolis ; on the contrary, we know perfeetly 
well that there are many establishments 
fairly and creditably fulfil all the promises 


which 


‘ world, soon find out their road in life, and so they | whieh are held out to parents : only we must say 
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that. whenever we meet with cant and fustian| The version of Charles the Second’s trick of the| The annual apposition at St. Paul's School 
combined with remarkably low terms, we are apt | fish which I have heard, states that, while the Society | took place, according to ancicnt custom, on 
to be very suspicious. This by way of introduc- were in high debate on the cause of the phenomenon, | Wednesday the 27th ult. Exercises in Latin, 
tion to a prospectus of a “Seminary for Young he Boyle yey and, on being ge! ng ye of | Greek, French, and English, were duly delivered, 
Ladies,” which a correspondent has forwarded for | C°°""S" tis 41 Jiat Prone obele gules f° | and the reputation of Dean Cotet’s noble insti- 
ee «tree ee ee | tution was fully sustained. The Head Master, 


our perusal, and which is really such a perfect SENEX : 

gem in its way that, after striking out the | pe“ | Tyr, Kynaston, has been greatly praised for the 
names and addresses, we print it precisely as it Mrs. Gaskett’s “Life of Charlotte Bronté” | enlightened liberality with which he has laboured 
reaches us: has (as we anticipated) brought her into a sad | to graft modern improvements upon the old sys- 


tem of education; and certainly this praise seems 
to a very great extent to be merited. Wecould 
| wish, however, to see the noble donation of the 

late Lord Truro, for founding an English Essay 
| Prize, applied in a manner more likely to sub- 
serve the purpose of its donor than at present. 
No one can doubt that when that learned lawyer, 
who was himself so thoroughly versed in the use 
of language, founded a prize for English compo- 
sition, he hoped that the authorities of the school 


Madam,—Urged by numerous friends to resume | scrape. The disgusting and unnecessary re- 
the tuition of Young Ladies, I beg to inform you, I | ference to an alleged private fact in BRAMWELL 
intend, aided with the assistance of to open | Bronre’s unhappy career, upon which we 
the above school on the —— of next, when I strongly animadverted when the book made its 
trust to meet with your patronage and recom- | appearance, turns out after all to be a wretched 
mendation. lie. Mrs. GASKELL’s excuse is, of course, that 

The system generally adopted by most to whom | sind: leant benen: damatins tein pis t - th 
the care of young children are confided, seldom devote | /. ee ree eee ee ee 

time was that, even assuming the story to be true, 


that attention to the rudimental branches of Educa- : ther 
tion so necessary for their future advancement, she had no right to parade it in the manner she 
: It was, and we have always said so, in- 


thereby seriously retarding the progress of the pupil. | did. : es : : 
Practical observations of this oversight has induced | decent and unfeminine; but to adopt it without would take the hint, by introducing into their 
me to give especial care thereto, which united with | positive proof to demonstration is a crime | educational system a course of training in that 
kind, yet firm treatment, as also a method of en- | of even a deeper dye. An humiliating apology, branch of knowledge. A school prize is, or should 
couragement for attentive study, I have always found | through the medium of a solicitor has been | be, the award of excellence attained tn conse- 
beneficial to those entrusted to my care and give | given, and very magnanimously accepted by | quence of some branch of the school system. 
general satisfaction to the parents. the lady who was so grievously injured | Nothing can be more inconsistent than for a 
Rivag: Bidoge ial gee Sr ga support, I | by the shameful imputation cast upon her; school to bestow a_ prize for that which it 
: ae Tony mee ipiee we say magnanimously, because there can be | oes not teach. But St. Paul’s does not 
Appended to this is a notification that the | no doubt that, in strict justice, Mrs. Gas-{ teach English composition; it teaches Latin and 
terms are “from 10s. 6d. a quarter!” KELL ought to be compelled to recall every copy | Greek, and French, and mathematics, but 
Something very great is evidently preparing in | of her work, as far as that was possible, and to ex- | the mother tongue not at all. Why is this? Do 
the direction of Shoe-lane: one of the old ladies | punge the obnoxious passages. So long as one | the authorities suppose that English boys are so 
‘who live in a shoe,” namely, the Standard, is | copy of that book is in its present state, so long | Well acquainted with their language as to render 
about to change her condition ; witness an ad- | will that lady be suffering from an unatoned in- | instruction in that matter quite unnecessary ? 
vertisement to the effect that on and after Mon- | jury. Mr. W. W. Carvs Witson also com- | If so, we must take the liberty of informing them 
day the 15th of June, the Standard will become | plains bitterly of the injustice done to his father | that they labour under a grievious mistake. 
a first-class morning and evening newspaper, | jin Mrs. GASKELL’s account of his father’s cha- | Leaving boys out of the question, not one edu- 
consisting of eight full-sized pages. The price | ritable institution at Cowan Bridge, and forwards | cated Englishman in ten can either speak or 
is to be twopence. This looks liberal as to price; | to us some extracts from a review which he wishes | Write his language with even decent accuracy ; 
what will it be as to politics ? To what strange | us to reprint. It is not usual to reprint extracts | 47d the reason of this is the neglect of that branch 
uses do we come at last. Who would have pre- | from reviews; but we simply state that the bear- | Of education in almost every public school. 
dicted that the Conservative old Standard would | ing of the extracts in question is to disprove the | Mighty pains are taken to perfect the 
ever become a twopenny paper? Another pro- | assertions hazarded by Mrs. GasKeLt. There is | youthful scholar in the language of Cicero 
mised novelty in the press is announced by the | yet another injured person in the field—the aged /and Demosruenss, and a false quantity or an 
advertisement of a new Conservative daily jour- | Mr. Bronte, who (at least says Mr. Carus Wiz- | inaccurate accent is visited with severity by the 
nal, to be called The Englishman, which is tomake | sox) “feels deeply Mrs. GASKELL’s remarks on | Very master who misuses the Queen’s English 
its appearance early in June. It looks as if the | his treatment of his children.” | twenty times anhour. The masters, said we? 


Conservatives have determined, after all, to make " ; , Aye, the masters! Here, at the head of these 
a fight of it. A literary inquest, held in the rooms of the very apposition exercises, are four lines of English 


A correspondent has kindly favoured us with | Royal Asiatic Society, for the purpose of | prose proceeding from the pen of the Head-Master 
the subjoined communication with reference to | °X@mining the translations given in by certain | of St, Paul's, whose perfect Latinity is too well 
one or two points, in the first part of the Memoir | ®XPerts in the Assyrian Cuneiform character, | known to need a compliment here. Let the reader 
of the Royal Society :— rem the certainty to which the matter | judge whether these four lines do not sufficiently 

ain May, sr,_| Haare m4 way tha lee 20 Tom prove at he Hoglhscoolsarer want 
Srr,—I doubt if ‘‘ Burlington House” ever were | ¢.06 +5 deci As , 4 bali ted t P A | among other persons than the boys at St. Paul’s: 
the home of the Cavendishes. It came into their pos- | }°88 0 decipher these cabalistic Characters. 4“. | «The High Master wishes it to be distinctly 
session only in 1753, on the death of Lord Burlington, long inscription of nearly a thousand lines was | understood, that these exercises are printed with- 
whose daughter and heiress had married the 4th selected as a trial. Copies had been furnished to | oy correction or addition of his, or the other 
Duke of Devonshire a few years before. In 1790, | Sir Henry Rawttyson, Dr. Hixcxs, Mr. Fox | Masters, or even the authors themselves, with the 
when I first visited London, Devonshire House, on Tatsor, and Dr. Oprert. The translations | slightest possible exceptions, since the award of 
the same side of Piccadilly, was the family residence, | when made, were sent in under cover, and the the prizes.” 
and though fresh-looking, did not seem a new house. | inquest was for the purpose of testing their P ; : . . 
Lord Burlington's taste in architecture is well known. | accuracy. After the seals had been broken and Among other rumours in the literary world, is 
Both the house in London and the far-famed villa at | the translations examined, it was found that they | one to the effect that Prince ALBERT’s speeches 
Chiswick were designed by himself. all agreed sufficiently to prove that all the trans- | are about to be collected and published under the 

Lord Charles Cavendish (not Somerset), second son | tators agreed as to the signification of the passage. | 2uspices of the Society of Arts. Gossip also 
of the second Duke of Devonshire, was the father of | ¢. ae pe ee ate : | eng. ts tl f Dr. Pray ith the 
Henry Cavendish, the distingaished natural philo- Sir Hevry Raw inson’s, however, was the only | connects the name of Dr. FLarFarr with the 

; ‘ Te ag na one which gave a full and perfect translation | editing of these splendid exercitations. 


sopher—the same Lord Charles, I have no doubt, | =". 
who obtained the medal in 1757. from the beginning to the end. 











ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


THE ARTS. structive. It is better to watch the aberrations of | appalled by their annihilation ; and sometimes to 
a great mind than to be compelled to listen to | strengthen the hills with iron only that they may 
the platitudes of fools. | attract the thunderbolt. A time is probably fixed in 

in Mr. Ruskin’s | ¢VeTy man’s career, when his own choice determines 





Notes on some of the principal Pictures exhibited 


| 
in the Rooms of the R Ac the Society | The ) oticeable fac - : er : 
Ay oft sen ate, ag: we A see vee BE =) . eo Et, | the relation of his endowments with his destiny; and 
of Painters in Water Colours. No. III. 1857. | pamphlet upon this year’s exhibition is his treat- | the time has come when the painter must choose, and 


London : Smith, Elder, and Co. ;ment of Mr. Millais. Perhaps it would not be | choose finally, whether the eminence he cannot abdi- 
Mr. Ruskry’s pamphlet is now a thing to be as | too much to assert that Mr. Ruskin has made | cate js to make him conspicuous in honour or in ruin. 
regularly expected every year as new potatoes, Mr. Millais. As he discovered Turner, so he dis- 
or the Exhibition of the Royal Academy itself, | covered Millais—pointing out qualities which | Stern words these; but there are some who 
Everybody knows that this brilliant and eccentric | 20 one so much ‘as suspected until they | think that Mr. Millais deserves them, if only for 
critic, disdaining the newspapers and other ordi- | were indicated by Mr. Ruskin’s finger. Last his monstrous horse (the like of which was never 
nary chanvels of imparting his critical judgments | year Mr. Ruskin was especially eloquent about | exhibited in a van), and the clumsy device re- 
to the public mind, has reverted to the old expe- this young Mabuse of the nineteenth century; but | sorted to for concealing the blunder. 
dient of pamphleteering as the best way of de- | this year the note haschanged. Listen to the | In his praise of some of the other pre-Raphael- 
livering his strange but fascinating interpretations | sharp rebukings with which the critic chides the | jtes Mr. Ruskin is unbounded. “ The principles 
to his admirers. Both those who agree and those | erewhile darling of his choice. | established by the pre-Raphaelites (he says) are 
who do not agree with Mr. Ruskin look for his | For Mr, Millais there is no hope, but in a return to | more frankly accepted, and more patiently put 
oracles with a curiosity which is not unnatural | quiet perfectness of work. I cannot bring myself to | in practice.” Mr. Dyce is “well done! and 

| 
| 


when we consider the contradictory and para- believe that powers were given to him only to be many times well done;” Mr. Carrick’s “ Thoughts 
doxical theories which he has in turn brought for- | W#8ted, which are so great, even in their aberration, | of the Future” (135) is “ quite faultless;” Mr. 
ward, defended, and abandoned, as the shifting = oy eae nore ress per ege | = | Hook’s “ Signal on the Horizon” is “ the sweetest 
colours of his own bright fancy have changed and rps theron! wh acme ym ot: of a | and most pathetic picture of an English boy that 
shifted kaleidoscope-fashion. And with all his | cution. Yet it seems to be within the purpose of | has been painted in modern times.” We are 
contradictions and all his want of logic, Mr. Providence sometimes to bestow great powers only | surprised, however, that Mr. Ruskin has omitted 
Ruskin will be always welcome and always in- | that we may be humiliated by their failure, or ' to mention a picture which has been thought by 
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the best examples of pre-Ra- 
Exhibition—we refer to the 
“ Sale of a Heart” by Mr. M. F. Halliday. That 
this gentleman is a disciple of Mr. Millais we 
need no ghost from the grave to tell us. The types 
are precisely similar, even to the very same snaky, 
pale-haired, hungry woman, whom Mr. Millais 
seems to have set up as the true realisation of the 
golden-haired Aphrodite. Yet there is immense 
power in this work of Mr. Halliday. The story 
is well told; the anguish of the girl, the smooth 


some to be among 
phaelitism in the 


respectability of the guardian (let us hope it is | 
not her father), the half-stupid self-satisfied look | 


of the “oiled and curled Assyrian bull,” who is | 


to be the happy man, the business like in- 
difference of the lawyer—add to this the exqui- 
site finish of the details, the carpet, table-cloth, 
and the deeds and drafts which tell of heavy 
settlements. In one point we may perhaps be 
permitted a little hypercriticism. 
let fall some heartsease, and this is at once in- 
telligible as one of these suggestive double-headed 


| materials of history, and has in some cases 
The girl has | 


hints in which the Pre-Raphaelites love to deal. | 


But there is snow upon the ground, visible 
through the windows. Now is this heartsease 
but a hothouse pansy? 
at all. 

But toreturn to Mr. Ruskin: practical painters 
will derive no small amusement from the advice 


If so, ’tis no heartsease | 
| mand the assent of those who are competent to 


which he tenders to Mr. Rowbotham (page 54) | 


upon the best ways of studying the laws of re- 
flection in coloured water. 
to do, says he, “ but to dissolve a little Prussian 
blue in water in a white basin, and set a few rose 
leaves, and tulip leaves, and sticks floating in it, 
and he may study every change in hue and fan- 
tasy of reflection at his ease; afterwards applying 


You have nothing | 


the principles he thus ascertains to his boats, and | 


oars, and awnings.” 








The Sunbeam: a Photographic Magazine. Edited by 
Puitre H. DetAmorre, F.S.A. Part I. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 

Tus is not a periodical dedicated to criticism on 

photography ; it is a collection of rare products of the 

art. This first number contains four large folio 
photographs of exquisite beauty, accompanied by 
letterpress descriptions of the places represented. 

The first is ‘* A Viewin the Woods of Penllergare,” 

a marvel of woodland scenery. 

The second is “The Tournament Court in the 

Castle of Heidelberg,” taken at a moment when the 

light permitted of all the architecture being strongly 


} 
} 


| can be thrown upon the subject is of value to the 


thrown out by a happy mingling of light and shade. | 


The third is ‘“‘ A View of Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford,” from the Cherwell; but it is not so good as 
either of the others, for it was taken in too full a 
light. It wants relief; itis all glare. But the water 
is perfect. 


| Saxon, and then from the Dane, and lastly from 


The fourth is “ A View of the Baptistery of Canter- | 


bury Cathedral,” and is, in all respects, the best sun- 
picture in this number. It is as good as anything we 
have ever seen. It is alone worth more than the 
price of all the four. For cheapness, as well as for 
interest and intrinsic beauty, this new periodical pro- 
mises to be the most attractive of its contemporaries. 
We heartily commend it to the notice of all our 
readers. 


Messrs. Warr, the photographers, of 68, High Hol- 
born, have with much ingenuity collected into an 


| through the mythic period of English history; 


oval, seven inches by six, the portraits of 102 actors, | 


actresses, and dramatic authors. These are photo- 
graphed on a sheet and mounted on cardboard, and 
make a most amusing and presentable picture. The 
actors and actresses are drawn in their favourite 
characters—Miss Glyn as Lady Macbeth, Liston as 
Clown, &c.—and all the portraits are from acknow- 
ledged authorities. Shakspere very appropriately 
occupies the centre of the picture. 


Photographic Portraits of Living Celebrities, exe- | 


cuted by Maull and Polyblank, Nos. 1X. to X11. (Lon- 
don: 55, Gracechurch-street.)—The numbers for 


January to April of this interesting art serial contain | 


portraits of E. M. Ward, R.A., Lord Campbell, 
George Cruikshank, and Rowland ‘Hill. They are 
remarkable for fidelity and absence of exaggeration. 
We are very glad to observe much improvement in 
the short biographical notices which accompany the 
portraits; and we learn that the success of the series 
has brought a competitor into the field. 





HISTORY. 





| will reject them as altogether useless to history; 


one view a considerable number of examples of 
this interesting coinage, and by bringing together 
a considerable body of information in illustration | talked about than read; and this inconvenience 
of them; although the conclusions which the | has been partially, if not entirely, removed by 
author himself drew from his premises have not | Mr. Bayle St. John’s abridgment of the memoirs 
found much acceptance at the hands of learned | which is now before us. Of the manner in which 
archeologists. | this gentleman has performed his task, we can 
His next work is entitled “Britannic fairly say that he has displayed great taste and 
searches; or, new Facts and Rectifications of | judgment; and, although perhaps one or two 
Ancient British History ;” and of this the recent | rather unsavoury stories might have been judi- 
work more immediately under our notice may be | ciously left buried in their native Frevch, the 
considered a continuation or supplement. | general tone of the selection is as wholesome as 
The author gives proof in these two works of a | anything can be which relates to that corrupted 
very extensive and familiar acquaintance with all | court. 
the ancient British literature, and of a competent The effect of the Saint Simon memoirs is well 
knowledge of the modern researches into this | described by Mr. St. John when he says: 
period of antiquity; and the very ample manner | 
in which he has brought forward these original | 


difficulty, the main cause why the memoirs of 
the Duc de Saint Simon have hitherto been more 


2a 
1e- 


as 


They give us the most varied and the most curious 
information respecting the members of that court; and 
are especially successful in introducing Louis XIV. 
to us in undress, without his crown, even without 
his wig, the plain unsophisticated thing, the lean and 
slippered pantaloon, who, by the huge efforts of flat- 
tery, has been introduced to posterity with the title 
of Great. The most criminal act that literature has 
committed has been to affect gratitude for this pitiful 
old gentleman; and it is agreeable to find one literary 
man, though a noble, painting him in bis true colours. 
We seem to be present at the melancholy death of 
Hawthorne’s Feathertop ; after having watched 
the brilliant course of a rocket through the air, to be 
picking up the miserable stick round which the splen- 
dour clung. 


analysed and collated them, and commented upon 

their genuineness and authenticity, will make his | 
works a storehouse of information to the student | 
who is entering upon this portion of our national | 
history. But again we are compelled to say that | 
the conclusions which the author has drawn from 

his materials have in many cases failed to com- | 


judge. 

The subject of ancient British History is one | 
of growing interest and importance. Our earlier 
historians put too implicit faith in Gildas and 
Nenniusand the rest of these semi-mythic writers; | 
then succeeded an age of incredulity, in which it | 
was the fashion to put aside their venerable 
histories altogether, as a parcel of old wives’ 
fables. But now we have entered upon an age 
which will take a middle path; which will neither 
take these poetical myths for sober history, nor 


or, 


But not only is the private littleness of 
Louis XIV. exposed in these terrible pages; all 
the ghastly shams and weak mockeries of his 
gewgaw court are equally laid bare. The rich 
velvet curtain is blown aside before the scenes 
are set and the actors in their places; and, instead 
of the gorgeous panorama intended for our eyes, 
we see nothing but leering ballet-girls and car- 
penters in their shirtsleeves, and dandified de- 
bauchees lolling about in disgusting confusion. 
Princesses getting drunk and smoking pipes; 
great ladies bowing down before a woman who 
was at the same time one of the most hypocriti- 
cal and the most abandoned of her sex: gallant 
gentlemen cheating like rakehells; the King 
himself descending to a thousand meannesses, so 
that he may satisfy the most transient fancy; all 
this and more we find in the pages of Saint 
Simon. So completely has Mr. St. John boiled 
down to their essence the twenty-five volumes of 
memoirs, that he has taken from us all power of 
selection. Every page is filled with Saint Simon’s 
best anecdotes; and, as all is quotable, we can 
quote none. 


but will study them patiently; and, by the help 
of the light which archeology is daily reflecting 
back upon the obscurity of ancient times, will 
doubtless succeed in adding something definite 
to our knowledge of the political history, and 
still more to our knowledge of the manners and 
customs and state of civilisation and tone of 
mind, of that old Celtic tribe which first in- 
habited our island. And any information which 


philosophical historian; for that old Celtic tribe 
was the original stock upon which successive 
graftings—first from the mongrel people who in 
3ritain bore the Roman name, and next from the 


the Norman, himself a hybrid—have at length 
brought forth the flower and goodly fruit of the 
English people. | 
Mr. Beale Poste must certainly be included in 
this modern critical school, though his faith in 
the authenticity of the old histories and bardic 
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Elizabeth de Valois, Queen of Spain, and the Court 


legends is excessive, and his learning and in- of Philip BT. By Martua WALKER FREER. 
genuity are far greater than his critical acumen. | London: Hurst and Blackett. 


But it will need another Niebuhr to guide us | So much has been written about the tendency of 
this age to summarise, and to produce books 
which are mcre properly to be called literary 
gossip than literature itself, that to read Mrs. 
Freer a lecture upon the sin of rummaging the 
old lumber-rooms of literature for the purpose of 
cobbling up something new out of unconsidered 
waifs and strays, would probably be considered 
superfluous. Let us tell her frankly, however 
that, entertaining as her volumes may be as scrap- 
books, they have very little title to be ranked 
with those scientific analyses of character whicly 
only can be termed biographies. Historical 
persons, and especially great ladies, always 
present two aspects to the observer; the one 
patent and upon the surface, to be described only 
by telling of the ceremonies they went through, 
the dresses and jewels which they wore, and the 
compliments which were paid to them; the other 
secret, and hidden deep in the mysteries of 
human nature and court intrigue; and it is the 
former only that Mrs. Freer has devoted her 
attention to. Possibly it is this only which she 
is capable of understanding. Any information 


and, meantime, we can recommend Mr. Poste’s 
works to the student as books in which he will 
find the myths themselves analysed and collated, 
and a good deal of the modern material thrown 
together upon which their ultimate elucidation 
depends; and from which he will be able to gather 
indications of the directions in which he must 
pursue his own inquiries if he is desirous of 
aiding in the solution of the intricate problems 
which the subject presents. 


The Memoirs of the Duke of Saint Simon on the Reign 
of Louis XIV. and the Regency. Abridged 
from the French by Baye Sr. Joun. Lon- 
don: Chapman and Hall. 1857. 

Who is there that takes the slightest interest in 

that most interesting period of French history, 

the reign of the so-called Augustus of France, 
who does not know something of the shrewd and 
gossiping Due de Saint Simon, the analyst, and, 
at the same time, the satirist of the backstairs at 
Versailles—the courtier who shows the King, the 





great King (not of the Jews), with his wig off; | which we may require respecting the birth, 
the nobleman who, while with a singular contra- | parentage, personal appearance, costume, and 
diction he entertained a deep reverence for the | public acts, of this daughter of the terrible 


Britannia Antiqua; or, Ancient Britain brought } 


within the limits of authentic History. By the 
Rev. Beate Poste. London: J. Russel Smith. 
Tue author of the work before us is already 
known to the antiquarian public as a writer upon 
Ancient British History and Antiquities. His 
first work, on the Coins of the Ancient Britons, 


did good service in laying before the public at | amusing anecdotes. 


dignity of his order, was constantly holding up that 
order to ridicule? The only drawback to becoming 
perfectly acquainted with his amusing memoirs 
is their wearisome voluminousness—their liberal 
dilution with tedious details and uninteresting 
episodes. No one in these active days of shilling 
volumes can be reasonably expected to wade 
through twenty-five ponderous tomes for the pur- | by Mrs. Freer have a certain interest, or that 
pose of extracting some five or six hundred | they are put together with a great deal of skill. 
This has been the greati If the work be not a grand and original con- 


Catherine de Medicis, we may find here—perhaps 
even more than we require; but the true 
character of the tigress’s cub, the exact nature of 
the influence which exercised over her 
husband, and over the people of that kingdom to 
whose throne she was wedded, nowhere appears. 
We do not, however, deny that the facts collected 


she 
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ception in oil, it is at any rate a pretty and well- 
executed piece of mosaic. 

Elizabeth or Isabella of Valois was the second 
hild of Henry If. and Catherine de Medici. She 
was born on the 22nd of April 1546, whilst her 
grandfather, Francis [., was concluding @ peace 
with Henry VIII. Stirring times for a princess 
to come into the world. Henry of England him- 
self became her godfather, and the ceremony of 
baptism was celebrated with a magnificence of 
which Mrs. Freer does not spare us a single yard 
of cloth of gold. The reader must spare us the 
task of dwelling upon the infantine period of the 
young princess’s career further than to extract 
the following passage, which contains matter of 
the deepest interest :— 

A household was formed at St. Germain, for the 
infant Elizabeth, on a very extensive scale. Her 
nerse’s name was Catherine Lonzelle; and that of her 
chief dresser Claude de Nan. Madame de Clermont 
was appointed her governess and first lady. She had 
also a train of rockers, waiting-maids, and valets-de- 
ehambre. The beauty and strength of the infant 
formed a happy contrast to the intirm condition of 
health of ner brother Francis, then a child of two 
years old. 


When Elizabeth was but two years, she made 
the acquaintance of Mary, the little Qneen of 
Scots, then only seven years old, and Mrs. Freer 
deems it necessary to inform us that “ the differ- 


ence in age of almost five years rendered it im- | 


possible for Mary and Elizabeth to pursee their 
studies at first under the same preceptor. The 
idea of a little toddler of two years old “ pursuing 
her studies” under any circumstances is amusing 
enough. It was not long, however, before the 
little lady really began to show great precocity in 
her studies. The Abbé St. Etienne was appointed 


her preceptor, and began to teach her Latin when | 


she was seven. Her progress in Italian is spoken 
of as rapid, and she soon “ acquired the rudiments 
of the Spanish language.” At that time “it 
was esteemed a sight highly delectable to witness 
a dance performed by Elizabeth and Mary 
Stuart; the graceful movements, and the beauty of 





besides a robe of pale silver grey damask, embroi- 
dered with gold thread; and many other dresses of 
rich silk, too namerous to mention. The princess, 
moreover. had separate surcoats provided of every 
imaginable hue, some trinmed with fur, others with 
lace or gold embroidery. There are also several satin 
petticoats mentioned, some lined with fur and stif- 
fened; also a magnificent robe-de-chambre of cloth of 
silver, furred throughout with lynx. Among the 
miscellaneous articles of Elizabeth's trousseau are 
two sets of hangings for her Highness’s bed- 
chamber and her preserice-chamber, of frosted 
cloth of gold and crimson velvet; a bed and 
draperies of crimson velvet richly embroidered in 
gold; vessels of silver plate of every description for 
her chamber and for the use of her household; a 
splendid litter, having curtains of cloth of gold; a 
ehariot and six palfreys. 
palfrey provided for her own use, with housings of 
eloth of silver, fringed with tags of the same precious 
metal. She took with her, moreover, coffers filled 
with body linen of the most exquisite texture; also, 
stores of linen were provided for her table and 
chambers. This tremendous cargo of valuables oc- 
easioned the Spanish envoys no little solicitude to 
provide for its transport over the mountains in the 
depth of winter, as they were required to do. 

And we are not surpised to hearit. But in 
the midst of the festivities caused by the espou- 
sals a terrible event happened. At a tournament, 


| given in the Rue St. Antoine, an accidental thrust 
| from the lance of the Count de Montgommery put 


| 


an end to the life of Henry II. and left Catherine 
de Medicis a widow. 


Elizabeth had, besides, a | 





Valois’ life. In August 1566 the latter presented 
her husband, who had long and eagerly expected 
the event, with a daughter, the Infanta Dona 
Isabel ; next year the Queen bore another 
daughter, the Infanta Dona Catalina; and it isa 
curious proof of the bad terms then existing 
between the King and his hopeful heir, Don 
Carlos, that he forebad him all access to the royal 
children, fearing (it is said) for their lives. 

The sequel of that miserable family tragedy is 
well told by Mrs. Freer; the conspiracy of Don 
Carlos; the father directing the impeachment of 
his son; the imprisonment of the latter; and his 
sudden and mysterious death in his prison. 
Those who are not already acquainted with these 
facts will find them well told in Mrs. Freer’s 
pages. The condition of that miserable Prince 
naturally excited the compassion of Elizabeth; 
and that which was but the manifestation of a 
feeling heart was, by a jealous husband, not impro- 


| bably converted into material for jealousy. At 


Owing to this unhappy | 


event, the departure of Elizabeth for her new | 


home was delayed somewhat. 
crowned at Rheims on the 14th of September 


she set out for Spain in the following November. 
By the wish of her mother, she caused herself to 
be aecompanied by a number of French ladies, 


|and this, although apparently a piece of , very 


the two princesses, so remarkable and yet so differ- | 
ent, seemed never displayed to greater advantage. | 
| truth, she was doing nothing but create a con- 


But princesses are precocious in all things. When 
she was only six years old, Elizabeth received 
her first offer of marriage. It was from the young 
Edward VI. of England; but the negotiation was 
cut off by the untimely death of that promising 
prince during the very next year. Three years 
afterwards came a proposition to marry her with 
Don Carlos, the froward heir to Philip IL. of 
Spain by Mary of Portugal. This young prince 
was quite a curiosity in the way of unruly 
turbulence. The question of the marriage was 
held in suspense for some time, and ended, as we 
know, in the marriage of the princess with the 
father in preference to the son. The august 
widower had been for some time “looking out ” 
fora third partner to his crown and bed, and, 
having experienced more disappointments in that 
way than usually fell to the lot of kings, he at 
length screwed up courage to make an offer for 
the hand of the fair Elizabeth, and was accepted 
by her parents in due form. 
treaty were signed on the 3rd of April 1559, 
when Elizabeth was just thirteen, and portraits 
were exchanged. 
although this was his third marriage, King 


by no means unlikely to recommend himself to a 
fair lady for other reasons than his kingly rank: 
In personal appearance King Philip was slight, and 
of average stature; but there was a majesty and dig- 
nity in his deportment which impressed bebolders. 
his features were agreeable and expressive: his eyes 
were blue, and his hair and beard of a sandy hue 
inherited from his German ancestors, ‘ The Empress, 


mother of King Philip, brought angels into the | 


world, and not men!” said the Duke of Naxara, Don 
Antonio Manrique de Lara. 


No sooner was the treaty signed than court 
upholsterers, court milliners, and court jewellers, 
were set to work to make preparations for the 
great event. Our lady readers will peruse the 
fullowing extract with interest. 


Elizabeth's trousseau was one of singalar magnifi- 
cence, and selected with that exqnisite taste im matter 
of toilette, for which Queen Catherine was celebrated. 
In the Jist of dresses provided for Elizabeth, there is 
mention of four robes of cloth of gold, a robe of 
crimson. velvet, another of gold-coloured velvet, two 
robes of black velvet, one being trimmed with pas- 
sementerie and gold, the other with silver lace. She 
had dresses of white satin and of white damask, 
ornamented with silver lace,; also a dress of crimson 


It should be remembered that, | 


| to believe that he was entirely satisfied with the | 
| Foremost, we repeat, among them, whose patient 


deep policy on the part of Catherine, was in 
reality a very ill-judged measure, for it was a con- 
stant and fruitful source of disagreement between 
Elizabeth and her royal husband and the people 
of Spain. 
ing her daughter with her own creatures she 
should still retain some control over her; but, in 


stant source of intrigue and unhappiness. 

On the 3rd of January 1560 the royal party 
ergssed the frontier of Spain; and on Sunday, 
February the 4th, the first meeting between the 
newly-married couple took place. “Philip, bound 


by the rigid ceremonial he so highly venerated, made | 
science which gives laws—and gives them rightly 


no attempt to greet his bride before she publicly 
bent the knee before him in the halls of Mendoza.” 
In spite of this, however, there is every reason 


wife whom fortune and diplomacy had provided 
for him; rejoicings and festivities were the order 


| of the day—slightly troubled, however, by the 


ebullitions of Don Carlos, who had lost a wife to 


| gain a step-mother, and who was bitterly sarcastic 
| upon the folly of middle-aged gentlemen mar- 


The articles of the | 


rying young girls of fourteen years old. This, 
however, was a minor evil compared to the severe 
attack of smallpox which Elizabeth sustained 
soon after her arrival in Spain, and to the serious 
dissensions which soon sprung up between the 
Spanish and French attendants upon her person. 
The smallpox was cured, and left but slight 


as | traces behind it; but the blunder in diplomacy 
Philip was still a young man, and by atl accounts | ‘ 


which Catherine de Medici had made coloured 
the whole of her dawghter’s married iife. Very 


| shortly after her arrival in Spain the wily Cathe- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





rine gave proof of the manner in which she in- 
tended to make use of her daughter’s influence 
over an uxorious husband, by writing to request 


Her brother was | 


Catherine expected that by surround. | 


|any rate, she was prevented from seeing her 


unhappy stepson. As Mrs. Freer observes: “The 
death of the Prince while a prisoner became a 
fatal stain on the history of Philip’s reign.” 

Elizabeth de Valois did not long survive. It 
was said that the death of Don Carlos produeed a 
great effect upon her mind; and others did not 
scruple to declare that the same poison and the 
same state policy carried off both. She died on 
the 3rd of October 1568, giving birth to an 
infanta, Her short career of twenty-two years 
was an eventful and a chequered one. 

The popular estimation of this Queen, as 


1559, and, after being present at the ceremony, | derived from dramatists and romancers, is, that 
-. | she was a vicious woman, who admitted her step- 


son to be her lover. Mrs. Freer, however, under- 
takes to defend her from this aspersiou; and the 
case which she makes out is quite as good as 
could be expected in a matter involving so much 
secresy and mystery. 





Memorials of Andrew Crosse, the Electrician. 
London: Longman and Co. 


| Tuts volume is the scientific and literary bio- 


| filled and still fill the world. 


graphy of a man who stood among the foremost 
natural philosophers of the present century, and 
whose position was recognised by men, of the 
same stamp and profession, whose names have 
The name of 
Andrew Crosse has been spread less widely; but 
it is still held in affectionate, respectful, and ad- 
miring remembrance by that inner circle of 


—to that large outer world which can but re- 
ceive, understand, and appreciate the acquisitions 
and revelations of higher and more gifted natures. 


and life-long investigations have tended to raise 
the inscrutable veil by which the inmost labora- 


| tory of Nature and Nature’s God is separated 
| from the strange world of fleeting phantasmata 


around us—one of that choice but small band 
which is destined to make the prophets of the 
next age out of the martyrs of the present— 
stands the upright mind, the clear truth-loving 


| intelligence, the manly, acute, simple, sincere, 
| accomplished, and indefatigable spirit of Andrew 


Crosse. 
The life of such a man has a double value, 
which the present volume amply expresses. The 


| man and the philosopher are distinct beings. The 


| her to exert her persuasive powers in order to | 
| induce Philip to make war upon Elizabeth of 


England. King Philip, however, fond as he was 
of his young wife, was not to be duped by an 
artifice so transparent, and we are told that 


| “ Elizabeth was as yet too young to play a political 


ré/ein the Spanish Cabinet; and Catherine did 
her daughter great injury by her perpetual 
attempts to incite the Queen to interfere in the 
government.” At this time, moreover, Philip 
proved that he was of a very secretive disposition, 
and “never imparted state affairs to his wife’s 
ear.” 

In December 1560 Francis II. died suddenly, 
and Catherine de Medicis was elevated to the 
Regency of France. How she applied her bold 
and unscrupulous mind to the task of strength- 
ening the position of her house is well known. 
Between her and the Guises France was then torn 
to pieces. 


, These events, however, do not pro- | 
damask, very richly adorned with gold. She had|perly come within the story of Elizabeth de! 


former is a creature with passions like unto our- 
selves; the latter is a machine in its operations, 
and an abstraction in its relation to humanity. 
Hence it is that the lives of people who are called 
“philosophers,” although full of scientific in- 
struction, are abort the driest reading that can 
be named. For amusement, for entertainment, 
and for higher purposes—for the purpo es of that 


| deep and mysterious sympathy which makes race 


| 


cling to race, and like creatures to like creatures,— 
nay more, for the purposes of that highest human 


| science which looks for truth in the inductive 


facts of experimental physiology and psychology ; 
a philosopher “is—Lord bless us—a thing of 
naught.” When you have the diary of the 
learned automaton’s experiments, you have the 
inner as well as the outer life of the machine. 
Never think of looking below the surface fora 
fibre which has escaped ossification, nor for a 
sentiment that has been saved from crystallisa- 
tion. The thing has been very useful in its way; 
but after all it is only a thing, and, as such, cannot 
claim to be an object of lasting interest, still less 
of sympathy, to living creatures whose blood still 
circulates and whose hearts still bound. 
Therefore, if Andrew Crosse had been merely 
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what he was undoubtedly in the highest and best | 
sense of the term—a philosopher; if he had been | 
merely “a lover of wisdom” and truth; and still | 
more, if he had been, that which he always dis- | 
claimed being, that very silly and conceited thing, 
the self-styled “‘ wise man;”’ we should have 
wished him and his biographer, as in duty bound, 
all joy of his wisdom, and have held our office 
amply satisfied when we had dotted down a com- | 
pendious résumé of his contributions to the science | 
of inductive physiology. But it is because he 
was emphatically not only a man, but an able 
and honest man, bearing also deservedly and 
“without abuse the grand old name of gentleman,” 
that we think it fitting to consider him somewhat 
at length under the double aspect in which his 
character appears. 

Let us first say something of the authorship of 
the book. Although it is concealed modestly 
from the title-page, it is revealed from the pre- 
face that the volume is written by Cornelia 
Crosse; and, as such, it is a fitting tribute from a 
Roman widow to a Roman husband. It is, in 
fact, much more; for it is a graceful, touching, 
and unaffected narrative, such as it well becomes 
an English wife to write, and such as none but 
an accomplished English lady of the present day 
could write. It is marked throughout with great 
judgment, great delicacy, and unexceptionable 
taste. The quiet and uneventful life of Mr. 
Crosse has an interest of its own apart from his 
scientific life; and it owes this interest in a great 
measure to the eclectic discretion of his biogra- 
pher in narrating only such incidents, and re- 
cording such sentiments, as were strictly deserip- 
tive and characteristic of his bold and original | 
intellect. On the other hand, the concise, but at 
the same time careful and lucid account which | 
Mrs. Crosse gives of her husband’s researches 
and discoveries, entitles her book to the high con- 
sideration and patient attention of all students 
of natural science, 

Andrew Crosse was born on the 17th of June 
1784. He was the heir of an ancient family 
which had come over with the Conqueror; had 
distinguished itself at Agincourt and elsewhere 
through many generations; and had held always 
high station among old Somersetshire families at 
the manorial seat of the Crosses, Fyne Court, 
near Broomfield, under the Quantock Hills. There 
was a connection with the house of Saye and , 
Sele, whence probably, although it is not stated, 
came the name of the seat, and so manifestly a | 
kindred with that name of “ Fiennes” which | 
forms the hereditary pride of more than one old 
Gloucestershire and Oxfordshire family—a name 
full of old historical associations, and ealling up, 
among others, the victim of Jack Cade, and the 
subtle Machiavellian of the Roundheads. The 
family had been wealthy, and was still compara- | 
tively so when Andrew Crosse became its repre- | 
sentative; but it had long possessed and practised, 
in his own words, “the art of converting a 
guinea into a shilling.” Much of its worldly 
glory had departed; but enough remained to give 
the house a continuing standing in the county, 
and to place the subject of this memoir in easy | 
cireumstances, which enabled him to devote his 
active mind and life to the studies of his choice. 

His predilections showed themselves in boy- 
hood. In the course of the usual classical edu- 
cation of his time, in which he became no mean 
proficient and learned to admire “the incom- 
parable odes of Horace,” natural philosophy and 
electricity were his pastimes. He was a fine lad 
who “came of a laughing family,” and, as might 
be expected, he applied his schoolboy science to 
purposes of mischief. On one occasion his 
schoolfellows were admitted to a spectacle, in 
whieh an old witch exhibited a dancing electrical 
figure of a medieval devil, and, while all gazed 
With awe, an electrical shock shot through the | 
spectator and made him believe that he was in 
the presence of more than a transparent auto- 
maton. The old witch was Andrew Crosse, 

He thus describes his general character and 
tastes at this epoch: 

In genesa! I was a very happy boy, eareless, and 
extravagantly fond of fan. When [ returned home 
for the holidays, I was made to read from the Greek 
three hours a day to my father, who was verv strict. 
For my own amusement I had read whole volumes of 
the Philosophical Transactions, devoured Fielding, 
laughed at his Trulliber, and formed an undying 
affection for Parson Adams. Voyages and travels 
were my delight. I liked Dean Swift's wit amazingly. 
I hated the pomposity of Richardson, and mueh pre- 
ferred the broad coarse humour of Fielding. ‘Sir 
Charles Grandison’ was my aversion, a stiff, unna- 
tural, ridiculous fool ; Johnson, too, I hated. — 


| that the host was carving. 


- of striking eloquence. 


| lisation. 
| formation and 


At sixteen he lost his father, and when he was 
twenty-one his mother died. In the interval he 
had passed: through Oxford, for which he formed 
no strong liking, The wine parties were not. to 
his taste, and he found himself laughed at for his 
romantic notions of friendship. Probably some- 
thing of the bitterness of the inevitable reaction 
in early life from optimism to misanthropy 
led him, at the age of twenty-one, to settle 
down at Fyne Court, in the company of his 
brother and sister, and commence in earnest the 
long scientific labours of his life. But he was 
still a buoyant and happy creature, with a kind 
of provincial reputation as a practical joker. 
Hence came an intimate association with Theo- 
dore Hook in Somersetshire and London. 

He was with the latter when he played off many 
of his well-known practical jokes. On one occasion 
Hook was dining with Mr. Crosse at his London 
lodgings; the day was hot, and the windows were 
thrown open ; they were a merry party, and were 
talking and laughing loudly, when some wag who 
was passing by threw a penny piece into the room, 
which fell on the table close by a quarter of lamb 
** Ah, mint sauce is good 
with lamb,” cried Theodore Hook. I remember 
hearing Mr. Crosse say that he was once ata party 


with Mr. Hook, when a Mr. Winter was announced, | 


a well-known inspector of taxes. Hook immediately 
roared out,— 

Here comes Mr. Winter, inspector of taxes, 

I'd advise ye to give him whatever he axes, 

I'd advise ye to give him, without any flummery, 

For though his name’s Winter, his actions are summary. 

No one loved ajoke more than Mr. Crosse, and 
his anecdotes of this period of his life were very 
amusing; but he never indulged in any jest which 
could wound the feelings-of another. Theodore Hook, 
it seems, was not always so particular, 

Sydney Smith was also one of his friends, and 
Mr. Crosse used to relate how the Dean of St. 
Paul’s once commenced a charity sermon as 
follows: “ Benevolence is a sentiment common 
to human nature. A. never sees B. in distress 
without wishing C. to relieve him.” 

Mr. Crosse new gave full indulgence to his 


taste for experimental natural philosophy, and | 
by degrees formed a magnificent laboratory at | 


his own house, which excited the admiration of 


the most distinguished chemists and physiologists 


of the day. It contained every species of chemical 
apparatus, and especially such constituents as re- 
ferred to the unknown and unexplored science of 
electricity. Many of these were either invented 
or improved by Mr. Crosse, who from the first 
felt.himself impelled irresistibly to devote him- 


self to the investigation of the laws of electricity. | 


He was one of the first—perhaps the first—to 
predict one astonishing phenomenon which at the 
present hour is all but realised. At a county 


| dinner party, in the year 1816, a shy guest, who 


had said little until some one mentioned the 
subject of electricity, suddenly burst into a strain 
At length he said: “I 
prophesy that by means of the electric agency we 
shall be enabled to communicate our thoughts 
instantaneously with the uttermost ends of the 
earth.” As might be expected, the prophecy was 


i received with derision as an absurdity and a 


chimera. It is needless to say that the shy guest 
was Andrew Croase. 

Some of his earliest experiments were on the 
laws of electro-crystallisation : 

These investigations of the laws of nature arose 
from the following ecireumstanee. In the parish of 
Broomfield there is a large fissure in a limestone rock, 
called Holwell Cavern ; its roofs and sides are covered 
with arragonite in every possible variety of crys- 
tallisation. This romantic spot was often visited by 
Mr. Crosse, and suggested to him many poetic as well 
as philosophical thoughts. He pondered on the laws 
which regulate the growth of crystals; he could not 
believe that the starry emanations from centres were 
the effects of the mere mechanical dropping of water 
charged with carbonate of lime. Speaking of it he 
savs, ‘* When first I visited this cavern, I felt assured 
that I should sooner or later learn some new prin- 
ciple from an examination of its interesting ervstal 

I felt convinced at an early period that the 
constant gr ; erystalline 
matter which lined the roof of this cave 
by some peculiar upward attraction; and, reasoning 
more on the subject, I felt assured that it was eleetri 
attraction. I brought away ] 


wth of the » 


was caused 





iter from Hol- 


some w 








well Cave, and filling a tumbler with it exposed it 
to the action of a small voltaic battery excited by 
water alone. The opposite poles of the battery were 
: 1 with the Holwell water by platinum wires, 

( pposite sides of the tumbler. electric 
action immediately took place, which continued for 
nine days: but not finding any mation upon either 
of the wires, I was about to take 


apparatus, when at that precise moment a party of 


| friends called, and remained some time. This most 
| fortunate delay preventet the removal of the appa- 
ratus till the next or tenth day, when | went for the 
purpose of so doing; the sun was shining brightly, 
and I plainly observed some sparkling crystals upon 
the negative platinum wire, which proved to be ear- 
bonate of lime, attracted from the mineral waters 
by the electric action.” Mr. Crosse afterwards re- 
peated this experiment in the dark, and he succeeded 
in getting crystals formed on the sixth day. 


He exploded a signal error of earlier physiolo- 

gists. It had been thought that to effect crys- 
tallisation there must be perfect rest of the par- 
ticles; but Mr. Crosse ascertained an opposite law, 
viz., that in many cases constant motion greatly 
facilitates the growth of erystals. And so, as he 
held that the laws of form are regulated by elee- 
trical action, as exemplified in the formation of 
crystals under the influence of the voltaic bat- 
tery, he extended analogically, and by a long 
| course of observation and patient experiment, 
his theories upwards into the vegetable world ; 
and with more diffidence, but still with a strong 
but humble belief, into the animal world ; and 
held, that in the still unknown science of electro- 
crystallisation must be sought the physical laws 
by which matter becomes form, by which form 
becomes organisation, and organisation life. 

As might be expected, these bold inquiries 
drew on Mr. Cross a large amount of that con- 
temptible but annoying obloquy which in every 
age has made the heroes of science also its 
martyrs. He was taxed with unsettling creeds, 
with promoting atheism, with subverting society. 
There never was a man to whom such charges 
were applied more gratuitously and absurdly ; for 
there never lived a man more impressed with the 
sublime and active reality of an omnipotent, 
although inserntable, First Cause. Mr. Crosse 
preferred, in all sincerity and simplicity, to inves- 
tigate secondary causes only ; and, although he 
inclined to believe reverentially, with men of 
equally profound research, that in the action of 
electricity is to be sought the solution of all the 
existing phenomena of life and the material 
universe, yet he bowed in all awe-struck and 
pious humility before the inappreciable and un- 
discoverable attributes of Him who deigns to 
make this wonderful and universal influence the 
minister and medium of His creative omnipotence. 
Mr. Crosse was no votary of an atomic philo 
sophy, nor of a blind and causeless Necessity, even 
as expounded by the sublime hopelessness of 
Lucretius. In reference to a malignant attael 
on him with regard to a subject about to be 
noticed, he says indignantly : 

I have met with so much virulence and abuse, so 
much calumny and misrepresentation, in consequence 
of these experiments, that it seems, in this nineteenth 
century, as if it were a crime to have made them. 
For the sake of truth and the science which I follow, 
I must state that I am neither an atheist, nor a ma 
terialist, nor a self imagined creator, but a humble 
and lowly reverencer of that Great Being of whos 
laws my accusers seem to have lost sight. 

This justification was provoked by the criti 
cisms which were elicited by the most startlin 
{of Mr. Crosse’s physiological discoveries, an 

that which has most excited the scientifie as wel 
as the unscientific world. In the course of son 
electrical experiments on a silicious fluid com 
bined with carbonate of potassa, the object « 
which was to produce crystals of silica, M 
Crosse observed, after a fortnight’s continuon 
application of electricity to the fluid, some whit 
exerescences on the surface of the eiectrified ston 
on which he expected the crystals to form. T! 
excrescences enlarged gradually; shot out sever 
or eight filaments on the eighteenth day; on the 
twenty-sixth resembled perfect insects; and ont] 
twenty-eighth detached themselves from th 
stone, and became living creatures. It is doubtfu 
whether they belong to any known species; bn 


they are assigned to the genus Acarus. At firs 
Mr. Crosse thought that the ova might be in t! 
atmosphere; but subsequent experiments indu 


although he pro 


him to abandon this view ; and, 
duced the same insects frequently afterwards 
they were always produced under ider tical con 
ditions. Whenever these varied, failed te 
appear; but not the least striking part of the p! 
nomena is, that they were produced in 
solution and in a gaseous atmosphere, which ar 
singularly destructive of all ordinary forms of lite 
Mr. Crosse never pretend: d to aecount for t) 
existence of these phenomena, but contente 
himself with announcing the fact and its cor 


a causti 


tions to the world. It became, and continues t 
be, a subject of unexhausted interest and respect- 
ful consideration to a!l men of science. 
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We can only refer briefly to a few of Mr. 
Crosse’s other scientific discoveries. By the 
action of electricity on various solutions, he suc- 
ceeded in forming minerals, some of an entirely 
novel species. He related to an admiring 
audience of the British Association at Bristol, 


in 1836, how by these means he had produced ! 


“artificial crystals of quartz, arragonite, carho- 
nate of lime, lead, and copper, besides more than 
twenty other artificial minerals.” He concluded 
with expressing his conviction that “it was pos- 
sible even to make diamonds, and that at no dis- 
tant period every kind of mineral would be 
formed by the ingenuity of man.” 





Here, whilst new realms arise and old decay, 
And centuries of crime are swept away, 

The night-born filagree of ages gone, 

Fenced from all living gaze, creeps slowly on. 

In fact the whole description in page 43-44 has 
high merit. The lines to the “ Chamber Clock” 
| (page 70), and the translation of the second ode 
| of Horace’s first book, are also very elegant com- 
positions. 

Mr. Crosse lived during most of his life at 
Fyne Court, and his reputation in the neigh- 
| bourhood and county as a kind-hearted and 
| hospitable host was scarcely inferior to that 
which he had as a man of science. He used to 
say: “If my greatest enemy was to come to my 





Mr. Crosse discovered a very simple means of | house, T would ask him to dinner, and call him out 


purifying sea-water, and rendering it fit 
drinking, through the agency of electricity. This 
discovery has since been patented by a company; 
but we are not informed how it pays. He dis- 
covered also that meat may be well preserved, 
and even putrid meat made wholesome, by im- 
mersion in electrified water. By means of elec- 


tricity he found also that copper may be sepa- | 


rated from its ores, and that blood may be kept 
fluid for an indefinite time. It was his opinion 
also that electricity is the agent by which matter 
is conveyed into the vegetable world, and that, 
in fact, the growth of vegetation is attributable 
to the direct local influence of electricity. He 
says: “A field of boundless extent lies open to 


OF | afterwards.” 


We recommend to all who are in- 
| terested in the subject of this memoir a very 
| spirited and pleasing description of Mr. Crosse’s 
| domestic life by his friend Edward W. Cox, Esq., 
| at page 152-159 of the volume. 

| Mr. Crosse was married twice, and leaves 
| families by both his wives. His first wife died 
in 1846, as did also his brother, to whom he 
was deeply attached, and who seems to have been 
| a man of high metaphysical ability. In 1850 Mr. 
| Crosse married the lady who has written his life. 
| He died of paralysis on the 6th of July 1855. 

| Puno. 


| 








him who may closely follow up these researches, | The Lives of the Lord Chancellors of England. By 


although the best mode of conducting such ex- 
periments remains to be discovered.” 


Such were some, and perhaps the most impor- 


tant, researches of Mr. Crosse’s scientific life ; | 


but, remarkable as they are, and fully entitling 
him, as they do, to a biography as one of the 
advanced physiologists of his age, they afford a 
very inadequate compendium of fifty years of 
experimental investigation. In fact, it must be 
admitted and lamented that, with all his ad- 
mirable acumen and indefatigable energy, Mr. 
Crosse was sadly wanting in some qualities 


without which acumen and energy, even of the | 
highest order, are comparatively fruitless and | 


unproductive. Method and systematic notation in 
his researches formed no part of Mr. Crosse’s highly- 
gifted mind; and he was constitutionally unable, 
or too indolent, to generalise his discoveries or 
to arrange them in anything like profitable or 
intelligible order. Hence his is the usual and, in 
some measure, the deserved fate of genius. He 
has sown what others will reap; he is the Colum- 
bus to whose new world less able but more pru- 
dent and more selfish inquirers will give their 
names. Indeed, there never lived a man more 
eareless of fame and more disinterested in the 
search of truth for the sake of truth alone. 
Others view knowledge as so much available 
capital ; Mr. Crosse regarded it as abstractedly 
beautiful and admirable, as the external garment, 
but not as the inward essence, of the highest 
. i and most exalted life. His intense and 
t love for the realities of all things, and 
fially intense and equally honest hatred of the 
sham which conventionality substitutes for them, 
are scarcely less fresh and racy in their nature 
and simplicity than a satire of Horace or an essay 
Montaigne. In fact, he describes his life well 
as “a humble imitation of nature—an endeavour 
to discover truth without calling in the aid of 
humar deception.” That he had not the organ 
of order, as he abounded in that of invention, is 
to be regretted for the sake of his own fame—for 
the additional labours which the omission has 
caused his elegant and accomplished biographer— 
and for the losses to science which her admirable 
endeavours have done much to recover, but, as was 
inevitable, not altogether to supply. But enough 
remains to place Mr. Crosse among the first 
physiologists of his day, and there his position 
will, we are confident, remain permanent and 
unshaken. 


a 

This sketch would still be imperfect if it 
omitted to notice several poems with which this 
volume is interspersed, and which, although of 
various degrees of merit, prove that Mr Crosse 
carried into his intellectual relaxations that in- 
dependence and originality of thought which are 
conspicuous in his scientific investigations. They 
betray the impetuosity and impatience of his 
nature, and are wanting in elaborate complete- 
ness ; but they are manifestly in many instances 
much above mediocrity, and many of the ideas 
are good, and forcibly expressed. Take for in- 
stance the four following lines, reminding us of 
the best portions of Darwin, on the formation of 





crystals: 


Jonn Lorp CAMPBELL. Vol. V. London: Murray. 
Tuts volume of the new and cheaper edition of a book 
that has taken its place as a standard one, commences 
with the Lords-Commissioners of the Great Seal on 
the accession of William and Mary, and includes the 
| Life of Lord Somers, Lord-Keeper Wright, Lord 
Cowper, and Lord Harcourt. 





SCIENCE. 


The Constitution of the Animal Creation, as expressed 
in Structural Appendages. By G. Catvert 
Hortitanp, M.D. London: John Churchill. 
1857. 8vo. pp. 310. 

Tuts is a very curious work, remarkable from the 

novelty of the theory entertained by its author, 

and now for the first time given to the world in 
these pages. Dr. Holland, from his professional 
standing and reputation, has considerable claims 
on our attention. He is honorary physician to 
| the General Infirmary at Sheffield, and was 
| forinerly President of the Hunterian and Royal 
Physical Societies at Edinburgh; and, beside 
| his present contribution to medical literature, 
|is the author of eleven other works on 
| various branches of physiology, all of which 
| have received the most favourable criticism 
| from the Journal of Psychological Medicine, the 
Lancet, Medical Times, and other organs of the 
profession. He is therefore a man who comes 
before us with other recommendations than the 
originality of the views contained in the present 
volume; and though a very considerable portion 
of its contents admit only of examination and 
discussion in the pages of an exclusively medical 
review, there is much that we may consider in 
our present notice without shocking the delicacy 
of the most fastidious. Dr. Holland’s new 
theory then is this—that the hair which grows 
on the head and other portions of the human 
body is not bestowed for ornament or protection 
from atmospheric influences alone, but is the re- 
sult of the escape of the different superfluous 
elements of the system, which are thrown out, 
and, if we may be allowed the expression, are 
used up in the production of hair in man, and of 
hair, tusks, horns, &c. in the animal creation. 

He considers that the views which he entertains 

on the nervous system alone can explain the 

cause of the growth of hair; and he contends 
that the regions in which it is abundantly deve- 
loped in the human species will be found always 

to be those which are most distinguished by a 

concentration of nervous matter and character- 

ised by excited vital actions. Dr. Holland fur- 
ther argues that in all physiological investiga- 
tions a distinction must be maintained between 
the ‘consideration of organs which are essential 
and those which are merely supplementary. The 
latter must be regarded as appendages merely, 
which are developed from local and constitutional 
necessities, no matter what their form or the 
situation they occupy. The principles so ad- 
vanced by our author respecting the animal apply 
equally to the vegetable kingdom, and the latter 
will be found on examination to present in- 
stances of supplementary structures as remark- 





able as the former, and arising from precisely 
similar causes. 

Passing over several chapters very interesting 
in themselves to the physiologist and student 
in science, but more suited to the pages of a 
medical journal for discussion than one devoted 
to general literature, we will endeavour, having 
thus briefly given Dr. Holland’s general theory 
as to the cause of the growth of hair in the 
animal kingdom, now to place before our readers 
the reasons why men differ so much in this 
respect, some soon becoming bald, and never 
having moustaches, beard, &c., at any time of 
their existence; while others have an abundance 
of these hirsute “ appendages,” and preserve their 
luxuriant locks sometimes to extreme old age. 
Dr. Holland does not mean to contend that an 
abundance of hair is necessarily an unfailing 
indication of bodily strength, for he admits that 
some of the most renowned pugilists have fre- 
quently been but scantily furnished with it; and 
he further admits that no satisfactory relation 
can be established between the physical powers 
of the body and the quantity of hair on it. 
Without reference to their relative strength and 
weakness, it will always be found that persons of 
dark or sallow complexion have hair in greater 
abundance than those that are fair. Dr. Hol- 
land assumes that the existence of different 
temperaments is an admitted fact now in 
physiological science; and on this assump- 
tion proceeds to give us some very inte- 
resting information respecting the varieties 
into which they are subdivided. In the lymphatic 
temperament, for instance, which is characterised 
by low vitality, impoverished blood, general want 
of nervous energy to impart stimulus to the struc- 
tural endowments, and a great tendency for the 
most part to the development of the adipose 
tissue, we shall almost invariably find the hair 
scanty in quantity and thin and weak in quality. 
Why is this? Our author says from the defi- 
ciency of nervous power; the circulating fluid 
has few superfluous elements to emit, and hence 
the scantiness of hair in persons of this tempe- 
rament. The diseases to which it is liable are 
always those which show the prevailing low tone 
of the constitution. The liver rarely exhibits 
activity in the discharge of its function; bilious 
symptoms in general are seldom remarked; the 
whole body is more liable to sub-acute than 
acute inflammation; and if by any chance this 








latter stage supervene it will be found that the 
blood which is abstracted exhibits a large pro- 
portion of serum and very little fibrine. 

Let us now take the very opposite tempera- 
ment to this, viz., the bilious, and see what are 
the principal phenomena manifested by those 
that come under this definition. Here we have 
for their mental characteristics, strong determi- 
nation, a will that makes everything bend to the 
accomplishment of its purpose, and general force 
of character; for their physical indications, the 
flesh firm, the muscles prominent, the move- 
ments of the body energetic, and the chest, lungs, 
and abdominal organs well developed; and above 
all an abundant growth of hair on the head, face, 
and other parts of the body, dark in colour, and 
usually strong and coarse in quality. Now, 
again we ask, why is this? Our author answers, 
in substance, Because the bilious temperament 
is always marked by great activity of the nervous 
system in general, and of the liver in particular ; 
and the result of this combined action is the pro- 
duction of blood abounding in surplus elements 
and necessitating external outlets, of which we 
have evidence in the luxuriant profusion of hair 
by which persons belonging to this temperament 
are marked. 

While Dr. Holland thus contends for the great 
influence which the bile has on the nervous 
system, he does not wish it to be understood 
that the activity of the latter is to be ascribed to 
it; on the contrary, he conceives that the ex- 
cited functions of the liver itself main/y depend 
on the vigorous endowments of nervous matter ; and, 
further, that this, in the variable qualities by 
which it is distinguished, is the foundation of a 
great proportion of the constitutional diversities 
of mankind. 

We now notice the nervous temperament, by 
which is meant a predominance in the develop- 
ment of the nervous system relatively to the rest 
of the animal structure. Those who come under 
this denomination are spare in person, active, 
restless, and energetic in disposition, little ad- 
dicted to the indulgence of tender emotions, and 
generally concentrating all their aims and desires 
within the narrow circle of self and selfish con- 
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siderations. With this type it will be found 
that the hair on the head and face is usually very 
scanty ; and the reason for it is apparent, says 
our author, in the fact that in the nervous tem- 
perament the functions of life are active, yet with 
few exceptions the supplementary structures 
are only slightly greater in degree. Hair is not 
abundant because the activity of the nervous 
system is only one condition esential to its pro- 
duction ; the luxuriancy of it implies other en- 
dowments. A copiousness of the circulating 
fluids, unaccompanied by the vigorous action of 
nervous matter, is inadequate to the production 
of hair in any degree of abundance ; and equally 
so the excited operations of the same nervous 
matter, unaided in the manifestation of its influ- 
ence by the stimulating qualities of the blood. 
Another temperament, in which, unless the 
complexion be sallow, the hair is seldom exuber- 
ant, is the muscular, of which there are two 
varieties. The first and the less common of the 
two is the lean muscular frame adapted for all 
purposes, in which strength, agility, and sus- 
tained exertion are required. It is not in general 
a temperament that furnishes many contributions 
tothe ranks of art, science, or literature, although 
Dr. Holland admits there is an illustrious excep- 
tion to this rule in the instance of ‘Christopher 
North,” in whom the muscular and intellectual 
powers were remarkably combined. Every look, 
every gesture, in Professor Wilson proved in a 
high degree how these qualities were associated. 
When he strode along the streets with his large 
limbs, erect muscular form, and the profusion of 
long yellow hair which he wore, floating on his 
shoulders, he looked (to use Mr. Warren’s apt 
comparison) like a lion of the forest. With 
such a temperament as this, the blood is 
rich in fibrine and oxygenated properties ; 
the pulse is strong, but does not ex- 
hibit any particular fullness; the hair on the 
head is thick, on the face only occasionally 
copious; but in the degree to which it is thrown 
out it is next to the bilious temperament. The 
second variety of the muscular type is that which 
is accompanied by an amount of fat, imparting a 
roundness and largeness to the limbs and body, 
exceedingly common inthis country. Our author 
says he has tio hesitation in affirming that, in the 
ratio of this tendency to the secretion of fat, 
showing itself at a somewhat early period of life, 
is the less appearance of hair on the face and body 
generally. From these observations, Dr. Holland 
concludes that the degree in which this external 
appendage is thrown out is not a just measure of 
the physical endowments of the frame. Many 
who display it in great luxuriance are slight in 
figure, and in no way remarkable for strength. 
The growth of it depends on the activity of the 
liver, and to some extent on that of the abdominal 


viscera, in relation to the rest of the vital functions. | 


Superfluons chemical elements are produced, and 
the nervous system, energetic in its operations, 
disposes of them in the form of hair on the head, 
face, and other regions of the body. 

Dr. Holland devotes several chapters to the 
elaborate consideration of the tissues and func- 
tions of the skin, the origin and structure of the 
hair (in which he avails himself largely of the 
materials afforded by the researches of Dr. Todd 
and Professor Bowman), and to those regions of 
the human body in which hair particularly exists. 
He then discusses at great length the causes 
which determine the growth of hair in particular 
situations of the body, and contends that the 
growth of it in those situations is dependant on 
the concentration of nervous matter. The organs 
of the body he divides into two classes: the one 
expending nervous power in the production of 
palpable fluids; the other having no such outlet, 
and hence the appropriation of it and surplus 
matters to the growth of hair and other append- 
ages. These propositions are very copiously 
illustrated; and then our author expresses in two 
highly interesting chapters his views of the 
causes which give rise to a copiousness of hair in 
man, and which produce the general smoothness 
of the cutaneous surface in woman. 

From an application of his principles to “the 
lord of creation,” Dr. Holland proceeds to their 
consideration in reference to the chimpanzees, 
apes, monkeys, &c., and to quadrupeds gene- 
Tally. In these last the development of hair over 
the entire surface is explained in accordance 
with the circulation of the blood and the distri- 
bution of nervous power peculiar to them. He 
illustrates these physiological principles by the 
study of the horse. The large quantities of 
blood transmitted to the cutaneous regions when 


| in a corresponding degree, and they are found in 











the animal is in active exercise, the waste ele- | 
ments of which cannot be thrown off by the 

process of exhalation, have an outlet in the for- | 
mation of hair. AJl these views are further car- | 
ried out by our author, when he comes to the 
consideration of the causes of the development 
of particular hairy appendages in the higher class 
of quadrupeds, such as the mane of the lion and 
horse. He states the mode in which he 
believes the nervous power of the dorsal and 
lumbar portions of the spinal marrow to be 
drawn off to meet the necessities of the body. 
The cervical portion has fewer demands upon it; 
and therefore, having a greater amount of surplus 
elements to dispose of, they appear in the form | 
of the mane. Structural and functional modifi- | 
cations are also adduced—the hair on the fetlock 
of the drayhorse, for instance. The character 
of the constitution of the animal is musculo-lym- 
phatic- the grossness of its body requires issues 


an abundant growth of hair. The concentration 
of blood and nervous power in the region where 
the hair is thrown out is on the fetlock, and the 
actions to which the structures are subject in 
this situation produce, in conjunction with the 
prevailing state of the constitution, the presence 
of a copious appendage, 

We have in the following chapter the same 
theory applied to the development of horns in 
ruminating animals. Dr. Holland remarks that 
the situation and character of appendages vary | 
with the necessities of particular structures in 
relation to constitutional requirements. He draws 
our attention to the form of the head and the de- 
gree of intelligence possessed by ruminating 
animals, and calls on us to observe that the 
medulla oblongata as compared with the brain is 
largely developed, and so proportionately are the 
cerebral nerves springing from it. Now, in the 
act of rumin:tion, we have a twofold process, 
viz., the long-continued movement of the jaws in 
the chewing of the cud, and a correspondingly | 
excited process in the medulla oblongata. ‘The | 
operations of which this is the seat are the cause 
of the production of surplus elements; and they 
appear in the region from which they arethrown off 
in the form of horns. But it will naturally occur to 
every one to inquire, why some varieties of cattle 
possess long horns, some short horns, and others 
no horns at all? Again, with respect to sheep 
we have the Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, and | 
Cotswold breeds, destitute of horns, while the | 
Dorset, Exmoor, Scotch, Radnor, and Welsh 
sheep have them often of great size. Why is 
this? Dr. Holland says because the more you 
fatten, the higher you breed the animal, the more 
you tend to convert the nervo-muscular constitu- 
tion which it originally possessed into the lym- 
phatic, aud the result is horns of diminished size 
or none at all. The production of fat is one of 
the means which the system is forced to adopt in 
order to get quit of the carbonaceous and other 
elements in excess, resulting from the abundant 
food and comparatively inactive habits of the 
animal, or, in other words, the formation of fat is 
the disposal of matters that would under other con- 
ditions create horns. 

The development of tusks in the larger | 
quadrupeds, such as the elephant, rhinoceros, 
wild boar, &c., Dr. Holland considers to be ano- 
ther modification of the same principle. The 
utility of these tusks consists in affording outlets 
for superfluous substances from the region whence 
the proboscis or other analogous organ arises, 
and where a large amount of vital activity is 
concentrated ; and hence the necessity for sup- 
plementary organs in harmony with the local 
and constitutional exigencies—in fact, to use our 
author’s own expression, the tusks are a species | 
of safety-valve in relation to the tissues with 
which they are connected, and to the system at 
large. A strong confirmation of this he thinks is 
found in the well-known fact that elephants of 
inferior strength or weak constitutions do not 
possess tusks, but only tushes, as they are called 
by the hunters, averaging in length not more than | 
eighteen inches. The presence of these tushes, there- 
fore, in the place of tusks indicates acomparatively 
low state of the constitution, a less amount of 
surplus elements; and hence the supplementary 
structures into which they are formed are pro- 
portionately diminutive. In the Asiatic elephant | 
tushes in general take the place of tusks. The 
latter are not even commonly met with among 
the males, and when they are found present the 
animal is always one of a comparatively vigorous 
habit. It is evident that the Asiatic elephant is 
inferior to the African in all its constitutional en- | 




















| embedded in the ice in Siberia. 





dowments. It is apparent not only in the won- 
derful difference in the size of the tusks, but in 
the length of the ears and the general shape of the 
head. The animal system has not the same or- 


| ganic necessities in the two regions, from causes 
| which are to be traced to the influence of climate, 
|The body of all existing races of elephants is 


nearly destitute of hair; but Dr. Holland says 
the few hairs which are to be found prove 
that, had the animal been distinguished by 
higher vital qualities, the production of tusks 
alone would not have furnished a sufficient out- 
let for the surplus elements which under those 
cirumstances would have to be expelled. The 
reasoning of our author is further confirmed by 
the discovery of the celebrated Lena elephant 
It was of a 
species now utterly extinct, but the whole body 
was found entirely covered with exceedingly long 
thick hair and possessed besides a large flowing 
mane. The valuable opinions of our English 
Cuvier—Richard Owen—are brought to bear on 
this discovery ; and the inference certainly appears 
only strictly reasonable, that the degree of the 
development of all supplementary structures is 
apportioned in accordance with constitutional 
exigencies, variable in the demands which they 
make according to the modifying influences of the 
various external circumstances by which they are 
surrounded. 

Dr. Holland concludes this new and valuable 
contribution to physiological science with a 
dissertation on the analogy between the produc- 
tion and uses of fat and hair in the human 
species. This chapter is extremely interesting, 
but, from the nature of the various questions in- 
volved in its discussion, is more fitted for examin- 
ation in an exclusive medical journal than in the 
pages of a popular periodical. In taking our 
leave of Dr. Holland, we beg to congratulate him 
on his present very successful effort to excite 
thought and stimulate inquiry in the path of 
knowledge, and heartily thank him for the plea- 
sure he has afforded us in following him intoa 
new domain of scientific investigation. 

GLaUcus. 


Mr. T. F. Hardwick, of King’s College, has pab- 
lished a fourth edition of his /anual of Photographic 
Chemistry, to which he has introduced a fall account 
of the collodion process. This is, we believe, one of 
the best, if not the best work, on photography that 
has yet appeared. 

Statistics of Insanity: being the Decennial Report of 
Bethlehem Hospital. By W. Charles Hood, M.D. 
(Batten)—is a cheering document. It shows what 
ameliorations have been made in the treatment of 
insanity, and how these have operated to the cure of 
the malady. It seems that the large proportion of 
those admitted to Bethlehem are of the educated 
classes. This suggests the propriety of confining it 
to “the poor educated insane of the middle class,” 
and sending the others to the County Asylums. 





| Association with persons of the same social and 


mental class is quite as essential with the insane as 
with the sane, or even more so. 





EDUCATION. 
The Imperial Atlas of Modern Geography. Parts 11 
to 15. Blackie and Son. 

Tuts magnificent atlas proceeds with a regularity of 
issue most creditable to the publishers, and most 
satisfactory so the shareholders. Five parts have 
appeared since our Jast notice of it. These contain 
no less than fifteen maps on double paper coloured. 
When complete it wil! be by far the best atlas extant, 
for it gives the most recent discoveries. 





Latin Exercises, by the late James Melvin, LL.D. ; 
with Dissertations, by Peter Calder, A.M. (Edin- 
burgh: Maclachlan).—These exercises were dictated 
by the author to his pupils, and preserved by them. 
They are remarkable for explaining the meaning of 
words and the proper use of them, and then the 
example follows. We have never seen grammar so 
familiarly expounded as in these pages. 

The Rationale of Arithmetical Teaching, by John 
Blair (Longman), professes to simplify the teach- 
ing of the science of numbers. To say that the author 
has not succeeded, is only to say that he has not done 
what hundreds of persons before him have tried and 
failed to do. 

La Fleur et la Feuilleis a translation by the Cheva- 
lier de Chatelain of Chaucer’s poem. It is gracefully 
rendered, and might be usefully read by students of 
the French tongue. 

Dr. Bakewell has published some short and excel- 
lent practical Hints on the Management of the Sick 
Room (Snow).—They should be found in every house, 
kept in the medicine-chest, for ready reference when 


required. 
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VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


The Tent and the Khan: 
Palestine. By Ropert Water Stewart, D.D. 
Edinburgh: Oliphant. 

English and Scottish Sketches. By an American. 
London: White. Boston: Clapp. 

Lhe Pleasure- Paths of Travel. By Epwarp Fox, 
Esq. London: Newby. 

Dr. Stewart says truly, that “where so much 

has been published be must be a bold man whu 

lays claim to great originality.” Neverthelesss, 
he is persuaded that, “ notwithstanding all that 
has been written on Bible lands, the subject is 
yet very far from being exhausted. The Arabian 
desert, im particular, is still scarcely known 
beyond the beaten track which leads from Suez 
to the convent of St. Catherine at Ghebel Mousa, 
and from thence to Petra and Hebron.” It is not 
our purpose to follow him through his travel, but 
the route pursued was from Cairo to Suez, thence 
to Feiran, Ghebel Mousa, Nukhl, Beersheba, 

Jerusalem, the Jordan and the Red Sea, Tiberias, 

Beyrout, Lebanon, and Damascus. The greater 

portion of this tour is familiar enough in the 

narratives of countless travellers. But Dr. 

Stewart hada speci | object. which he kept in 

view steadily throughout his journey, the authen- 

tication of the Scripture narratives. Remember- 
ing this purpose, the reader will follow his foot- 
s'eps with an interest which an ordinary tour st 
could not give to localities so often described. 

The learning as well as the powers of observation 

which the reverend traveller brought to bear 

upon his theme have given to this volume a per- 
manent value beyond the mere amusement which 
the general reader usually looks for in travels. 

In accordance with his plan and purpose, his 

style is grave and earnest, but graphic withal. 

Iu proof we adduce some passages taken almost 

at random, and therefore fair specimens of the 

character of the work itself, which we can truth- 
fully commend to readers who desire to extend 
their Biblical knowledge. 

We do not remember to have read a more vivid 
pictare than this of 

THE SCENERY OF THE DESERT. 

It is a delusion to suppose, as I remember doing 
before this journey, that the desert is a vast unbroken 
sea of fine light dry sand, which the slightest breeze 
will drive in cloutls, threateving to engalf the tra- 
veller. There are spots, particularly near the shores 
of the Mediterranean, about Fl Arish and Gaza, where 
much of such fine sand ia to be met with; but the pre- 
vailing character of the Egyptian desert, between the 
Nile and the Red Sea, and of the peninsulir desert 
of Arabia, is that of a hard bed of gravel, tightly 
bound together, sinking into valleys and rising into 
mounds and elevated hills, and thickly sprinkled over 
(I refer more particularly in this and what follows to 
the Egyptian desert) with pebbles of a blackish- yellow 
hue, from the size of a pigeon’s egg to that of a man’s 
head. Mountain ridges of grey limestone and chalk, 
sometimes of great height, are seen running in dif- 
ferent directions; and from the summit of one of 
those gravel hills, the view of similar hills, rising one 
beyond another, with corresponding depressions be- 
tween each, for a whole day's journey, reminds one of 
the sea as seen from a ship's deck in the Atlantic 
after a gale. There is monotony in such a scene— 
without a tree, without a patch of cultivation or a 
human habitation in view; but yet, though it may 
seem paradoxical, the variety is wonderful, arising 
not only frem the changing forms and shapes the hills 


assime as we advance among them, but from the | 


constant change of colours they present from sunrise 
te sunset. In the wadis, which are the water-courses 
for the winter rains, there is always a little sand to 
be found produced by detrition ; but any one who has 
ridden on a good macadamised road at home on a 
winly March day, can understand how, from such 
a surface as that now described, a strong wind 


may raise sand and fragments of stone sufficient to | 


annoy the traveller exceedingly, without its being 
necessary to suppose the desert, throughout its whule 
extent, a sea of shifting sand. 

Here is 

A VISIT TO AN ARAB CHIEF. 

In a small recess ‘hollowed out of the thickness of 
the wall, the Governor's carpet was spread on a plat- 
form of masonry about three feet above the cround; 
and this place served him for divan, reception hall, 
and court of justice. Having seated himself tailor 
fashion, he motioned me to a place by his side; while 
the Arabs, after their mode, crouched down upon their 
heels wherever they found room, and, without waiting 
for an invitation, began to light their pipes. From 
his appearance, I should suppose the Governor to be 
& man between thirty and forty years of age, of pre- 
possessing manners and appearance, and in the activity 
of his movements more like a European than an 
Egyptian. Chidouks were served in due time; but 
never was man in a more awkward “ fix” than I felt 


myself placed in. The Effendi could speak no Euro- 
pean language, and amongst bis followers there was 


left behind, on culinary thoughts intent, having had 
no intention to pay a ceremonious visit till next day ; 
| and my stock of Arabic, though now sufficient to get 
| along with the Bedouins, was wholly inadequate to 
| sustain a conversation. I told him—to borrow a 
nautical phrase—whence I hailed, whither bound, and 
the number of davs I had been out; but, on the whole, 
the interview consisted rather in pantomimic signs 
than in words. We smiled to each other occasionally, 
and whiffed with mortal energy at our chibouks, to 
avoid the necessity of speaking. Many of the soldiers 
had by this time joined the throng, and lighted their 
pipes with as much sang froid as if they had been 
under the shadow of their own household gods, instead 
of in the presence of their commander ; but not a word 
was uttered by the whole assemblage. Feeling at 
last the silence become too oppressive to bear, 1 told 
the Governor [ would come to-morrow with my Jur- 
giman, to pay him a proper visit, and, laying aside 
the pipe, rose to make my salém. In this, however, 
I had reckoned without my host. He had showed me 
but half hospitality; the pipes had been served, but 
| not the coffee; he begged me to be seated again. 
| This ceremony over, I effected my escape, rejoicing to 
be free from my embarrassing position; but at the 
same time regretting my inability to hold free inter- 
course with such men as the one I had just left, as 
| they always maintain a certain reserve when the con- 
versation bas to pass through an interpreter. 


All Europeans are supposed by the Arabs of 
| the desert to be skilful as physicians. Our tra- 
| veller was urged to prescibe for two sick boys, 
and thus obtained an introduction to 


AN ARAB'S HAREEM. 

The outer door opened into a clean and well-kept 
court, formed like the threshing-floors in Italy, by a 
layer of mud evenly laid, and then hardened by the 
sun. Along the northern wall were built several 
small sleeping-rooms, the,doors of which being open, 
discovered in each the usual mud-built divan, on 
which one or two blankets were spread. A room, 
separate from these, attached to the western wall, 
seemed to be the general family apartment. By the 
door of one of the sleeping-rooms the poor patient lay 
on a pillow basking in the sun. In front of these 
rooms, five females were sitting on the ground sifting 
Indian corn, and preparing to grind it for the evening 
meal; and as there was no one introduced by the 
padrone but the Frank, none of them deemed it neces- 
sary either to retire or to cover their faces with the 
yashmak. Two of the women were older than the rest ; 
but whether they both stood in conjugal relation to 
the old grevbeard beside me, I was not there to in- 
quire, and no information was volunteered. The 
three girls were probably between the ages of thirteen 
and twenty; one of them was really beautiful, her 
olive complexion being relieved by the ruddy glow 
of health which crimsoned her cheeks, while her chin 
was not deformed, and the whole aspect of her coun- 
tenance changed, by the whol with which all the 
women of Egypt and the desert ‘have that part of their 
face tattooed. These youngsters laughed heartily at 
my attempts to get at the nature of the boy's com- 
plaint by a medley of Arabic and Italian, interspersed 
with signs. The visit being paid, I got to the outer 
door just as Shaheen passed by, who looked exceed- 
ingly astonished at seeing his master emerge from an 
Arab habitation. Icalled him in to intetpret; but 
no:sooner had he and another Arab entered than a 
great fuss began among the women; some ran off 
into the hareém, and the rest veiled themselves very 
closely. 


Among other sights he beheld 








| 





A LEPRR, 

I often afterwards saw in Jernsalem, Nablous, and 
Damascus, the poor creatures who now go by the name 
of lepers, and whose disease seems to resemble elephan- 
tiasis; but this case was altogether different. There 
was no enlargement of the joints, or disfigurement of 
the shape of the limb; it was the veritable leprosy of 
Scripture, and the literal and appropriate description 
of the flesh is ** white as snow.” The disease had not 
yet spread over the whole thigh, though very nearly 
so; buat, where it had extended, the flesh was as white 
as the paper on which I write, and the contrast be- 
tween the parts thus affected and the dark bronze 
colour of the healthy skin around was very striking, 
especially where the latter was disappearing under 
the advancing disease, It was only a few months, he 
said, since this malady had begun, I shook my head, 
and told him I could do nothing for him. 


Here is a curious Arab superstition: 


THE EVIL GENIUS. 

From this we passed into Wadi Abyad, which re- 
sembles in shape a large basin. It is well filled with 
shrubs, and near the middle of it is a cairn of stones 
covering the tomb of Sheikh Amri. The history of 
this sheikh I could not learn; but their is a curious 
superstition attaching to his grave. As we approached, 
the Arabs began to shout angrily, as if they were 
seokling some one. When I asked what this meant, 
they said they were scolding and abusing the sheikh. 
Some threw stones at it, and others ran to the tomb 
and committed indeeencies upon it. The reason of 








| all this is, that Sheikh Amri is an evil genius; and if 


| those who pass his tomb do not abuse and insult him, 


a Journey to Sinai and | not one who could act as interpreter. My own [ had | he is sure to send them some mishap before they 


| reach the end of their journey ; but if they bully him 
| sturdily, he will lie still, and nothing will happen to 
| them. TI can answer for it, he got sufficient ill-treat- 
| merit from my people to have raised a ghost instead 
| of laving one. Shaheen told them that if they had 
| dared to treat a sheikh’s tomb in Egypt as they had 
| done Amri’s, they would be taken without ceremony 
| and burned alive. 


| We have preferred to take from that portion of 
| the narrative which describes the region rarely 
visited by travellers. It should be added that 
|-the volume is enriched with numerous illustra- 
tions. 

“An American ” has preserved in a small 
| volume his reminiscences cf that which now con- 
| stitutes “the grand tour” of all educated and 
| well-to-do citizens of the United States. He 
| does not, however, attempt a formal narrative of 
| his doings and seeings, but makes sketches of 
| particular objects, which are thrown together 
without connection, each being complete in itself. 
They consist more of reflection than of deserip- 
tion. He does not so much paint what he sees 
as tell us what impressions were made upon his 
mind. Hence the book is more properly the 
results of travel than travel itself. The impres- 
sion, however, which his impressions produce 
upon us, is, that “The American” is somewhat 
vulgar. Take, for instance, his 

NOTIONS OF NOBILITY. 

To an American, visiting England for the first 
| time, there is one object of curiosity which is, 
| perhaps, for the moment, as strongly attractive to his 
| fancy as any which the country possesses—namely, 
| the ‘sight of a British nobleman. He has read in 
English history and English novels about dukes and 
earls, barons and baronets; and his childhood’s 
imagination bas pictured the possessors of these high- 
sounding titles as a kind of superhuman personages. 
In his own country, there are only men; and, though 
man is declared to be created in the image of God 
—and in sober thought, therefore, he knows there can 
be nothing higher or nobler on earth than a man—yet 
he has an undefined idea that these great names must 
mean great things, and entertains a vague eXpéc- 
tation that, in seeing a “lord,” he shall behold, not 
exactly a man, but some sort of elegant monster. 
Accordingly, my curiosity was not a little aroused 
when, as I was standing in the hall of the Adelphi 
Hotel, a day or two after my arrival in Liverpool, I 
was informed that the Duke of —— had just aligbted 
from his carriage, and was entering. I looked with 
some eagerness towards the door, and beheld a tall 
and rather elderly person, of gentlemanly bearing, 
ascending the steps, followed by a young man, 
equally tall, and a little dashing in his appearance, 
who, I was told, was the Duke's son, Lord —~+. The 
Duke wore a rose in his button-hole, and his son had 
upon his head a light travelling-cap; they had just 
returned from a yachting excursion. As I looked 
after them ascending the stairs 1 drew a long breath, 
and exclaimed to myself, ‘‘ Really—these are exceed- 
ingly like other people: is that all?” 

Here are his 

NOTIONS OF “THE THUNDERER.” 

The ruling powers of England might be ranged 
under three heads—namely, the Ministry, the Par- 
liament, and the Times newspaper—the last, perhaps, 
the most potent of the three. That the English are 
fond of monarchy is shown in the fact that they 
must have a monarch even in their journalism. This 
king among journals is the Times; and the English 
bow down to his dominion, almost with the reverence 
of the orientals to their despots. Nay, they exalt 
this: monarch above ordinary sovereigns, and make a 
Jupiter of him; for they call him the “ Thunderer,” 
and ministry, parliament, and people all “ tremble at 
bis nod.” Even the aristocracy, who fear nobody 
else, are afraid of him. Yet, though trembling, they 
cling tohim. They cannot eat their breakfast with- 
out his presence : breakfast and the Times are in their 
minds naturally associated. They dare not stir out 
to a “‘ morning concert” at two o'clock, or creep slug- 
gishly into the parliament-house at four or five, 
without having first paid their respects to the despot, 
listened to his remarks, and bowed to his commands. 
Not to have seen the Times is not to have waked in 
the morning. And to venture to go into parliament, 
without knowing what course of action has been pre- 
scribed by the “ Thunderer,” is to risk political ruin. 
Now, this spécies of despotism: may have its good as 
well as its bad side: it may have its uses, just as the 
Popedom has or once had; but, on the whole, it is 
odious and mischievous. For it is not the power of 
wisdom or trath that sustains this lofty dominion— 
it is simply custom and effrontery ; and, above all, 
the might of an ss (to coin a word for m 
purpose). In the first place, custom. The Englis 
are such reverers of custom—they are such lovers of 
old things merely because they are old—they have 
such a fear of disturbing “ vested rights "—that the 











fact of this journal having held tyrannical dominion 
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for the last twenty or forty years is considered the 
very best reason why it should continue to hold it, 
and why every loyal Eaglishman should bow down 
before it. Then, its assurance fairly masters them: 
a voice that dares to spea‘: out so Voldly must, they 
think, have the right so to apeak; just as in English 
travelling the stranger that puts on a haugbty air, 
and finds fault, and gives orders sharply, is regarded 
by the valgar as the real aristocrat, the true gentle- 
man, and receives attention accordingly. 


The power of the Times. proceeds simply from | 
this: that it echoes public opinion, or rather 


gives it voice, and does not create it. 

His most curious essay is entitled “ Angli- 
cisms”—a kind of retort courteous upon us for 
the ridicule we cast upon Americanisms. We 
select some of these, for they teach us the truth 
of the saying, “Take the mote,” &c. 

ANGLICISMS, 

One of the first peculiarities of speech that fall 
upon the ear of an American landing at Liverpool, 
or indeed in anv part of England, is the use of the 


word coals, in the plural number: “ coals are scarce,” | " ’ " 
| home maidens, for there is something very sweet and | 


‘teoals are dear,” “a ton of coals.” This is an ex- 
pression never heard in America, and at once distin- 
guishes an Englishman, And it is a palpable impro- 
priety. The name of a substance which, like this, is 
taken in the mass, and is in that manner bought, 
sold, and used, has no plural. Coal is a mineral, like 
gold or iron: we do not say “golds,” ‘silvers ;” it 


wonld be as proper to say a “ton of irons” as a “ ton. | 


of coals.” Tt matters not though the iron be in parts 
or pieces, we speak of it in the mass, and say, “‘a ton 
of iron:” in like manner, should we say “a ton of 
coal,” * coal is scarce,” “ coal is dear.” and other like 
phrases. Another solecism, not perhaps universal, 
but found among English writers of great eminence 
at the present day, is the use of the word “directly ” 
for “as soon as:” thus, “directly I came here,” 
“directly I saw him,” instead of “as soon as I came 
here,” ‘‘so-soon as I saw him.” If I mistake not, it 
was Bulwer who first introduced this phrase—at least 
into books: it may have been, and probably was, 
current in London society before. I remember well 
the comments made upon it by our Boston critics, at 
the time Bulwer's novels first came out. The impro- 
priety of the phrase is obvious; it lies in the omission 
of a term of comparison. The intention of the writer 
1s to. compare the times of the occurrenee of two dif- 

ferent events. “As soon as he saw him, he cried 
out.” The idea to be expressed is, that a certain 
action, viz. “crying out,” took place at the same 
moment with another circumstance, viz, “ seeing 
him.” But if I say, “directly Isaw him,” it is no 
more than saying, “I saw him directly;” it is a 
statement of an isolated fact, having no allusion to 
any other, and implying no comparison whatever. 
Thus, then, the idea in the writer's mind is not set 
forth by the phrase he uses, and he therefore has 
expressed himself defectively ; and, as the expression 
is a departure from the idiom of the language, it is 
an impropriety, a solecism ; and, being committed by 
an Englishman, it is an Anglicism. i 

And again :— 

While on the subject of pronunciation, T may men- 
tion a few other peculiarities which T have observed 
in English speakers, particularly those of London— 
where, in fact, if my observations were correctly 
made, more numerous errors in pronunciation are to 
be detected than among educated persons in. other 
parts of England—more affectations, certainly. For 
instance, it is not uncommon to hear knowledge called 
no-ledge (this is a purism). Neither and either are 
almost universally pronounced nither, i/her.* Door is 
spoken very broadly—somewhat like dor; and more, 
mor. Year is yar (or with but.a slight sound of the 
e); and sure, shor. In fact, almost all words ending 
with the letter r are pronounced very broadly, with 
the month wide open. Henry I heard a certain dis- 
tinguished lecturer pronounce as [enery, aud chikiren 
childeren ; the same speaker called greatness greatnus, 
aud business businuz. He was exceedingly precise 
and distinct in his enunciation; and this, [ suppose, 
was merely a little excess. I was much struck with 
a London musical lecturer's pronunciation of Aow, 
cow, and words of similar sound. He gave them 
almost the same sound as is heard in our New Eng- 
land country districts, and which is laughed at in 
Boston; thas, haou, caow. I do not think this pro- 
nunciation by any means universal; but I have 
observed a tendency towards it, even among the best 
educated speakers of the capital. 

Mr.. Fox's tour was through a well-known 
track to Rome, Florence, the Tyrol, Prague, and 
Berlin. But he also avoids a formal narrative: 
he has sought only to preserve, in some lively 
letters, the most pleasant reminiscences of the 
places he saw and the people he met. Mr. Fox’s 





_ * Ti may be observed that the use of ev her iustead ul each | 
18 Vary common, as “on either side of the street " for “‘ on 
each side.” This is incorrect. Zither means one or the 
other, but not both; as in the sentence, “ Which will you 
have?-—I will take either of them.” meaning the one or the 
other; whereas each means both,” but separ:tely consi- | 
dered, as in the sentence, “Each world, the spiritual and | 
the natural, has its joys”—meaning both worlds. 


thev have awakened his sympathies for what is simple, 
true. and really holy. 


fault is trying to write too well. He is not con- 
tent with saying what he has to say in the fewest 
and aptest words—he endeavours to say some- 
thing out of the common, and hence too many 
words and not enough of ideas. But he is lively, 
| cheerfal, good-tempered, and resolved to please 
and bepleased with everybody and everything, and 


the volume is creditable to his heart as well as | 


| to his abilities. 
We take one passage to exhibit his matter and 
manner:— 
SCENES IN THE MARKET-PLACE AT ROME. 
Yonder is a peasant woman from Tivoli, one of 


those whose queenly presence may have sometimes | 


stirred up the muse of Horace, that dwel’er amongst 
' glorious scenes, and a still grand people. See how 
stately she is; she does not know it though; she 
is simply Maria, a poor girl of Tivoli, and has no 
pretension to be the heroine of a painting, or a poem. 
But give her a richer dress, and she would look 
like the wife of a Consul, welcoming him home to his 
triumphs; give her a more modern and simple one, 
and she would change into one of our own modest 


| gentle in her countenance, thongh she is little em- 
browned by the sun, and by labour. But was there 
ever a more upright, and graceful figure? one 
which impressed yon more by the beautiful 
| measure of its walk, bv its graceful poise, and its 
perfect symmetry? Our artist friend takes his 
pencil again, and begins this time to sketch in 
earnest; but the three travellers, having finished 
their drawings of the market place at exactly the 
same instant, sheath their pencils, and after casting 
three indifferent glances at the peasant Princess of 
Tivoli, go off by a side street in search of fresh 
scenes. But that graceful figure is not long alone: 
for a young peasant not inferior in grace and 
bearing to the daughter of the mountains whom we 
have been looking at, leads a large mule into the 
market place, and hefore unloading his panniers, goes 
up to Maria, and addresses her, in that shy but vet 
familiar manner, which shows that a pretty good 
understanding has been established between them. 
‘ We were about to sav that great simplicity 
and taste in colour was another very pleasing cha- 
racteristie of the market places of Rome: it used 
once to be so, but it becoming far less so now; 
and the reason for this is, that the Papal States are 
invaded, not bv the French and Austrian bayonets 
only, but also by English cottons. In this matter, if 
we consider it without reference to cheapness, con- 
venience, or comfort, we are as little disposed to 
feel friendly towards the doings of other rations as 
towards those of our own countrymen; for where ia 
the Roman. peasant-cirl who does not crown her 
black locks with a Manchester pattern? and where 
are now the simple bands of pure red or white 
which used once to adorn them? Yes; the artist in 
the market place must turn away with sadness from 
some of those fine classical groups so well draped in 
some respects, but who wear the badges of cheap 
clothing either on their heads or on their shoulders, 


| and thus spoil the uniformity of their dress and the 


grace and symmetry of their appearance. But now 
the shades of evening are closing in, and the 
artist draws his broad hat down over his face, 
and looks more than ever like one of that renowned 
class whom vou would shan in the narrow mountain 
gorge, or at.this hour, even on the open Campagna: 
he stands also in the shadow of the wall, and not 
far from a picture of the Madonna, before which 
the people will knee] as they go away. The peasant 


| of Albano and his little girl are here again, and they 


stop before that uneonth looking muttering their 
prayers. To this spot also come the peasant-girl of 
Tivoli and her lover, they who, proud and heantiful 
as they look, have never learned to read two words 
consecutively, To this spot also eomes that broad- 
shonldered, gloomy looking man, with a small, dirty 
cloak thrown over his shoulders, and with a sidelong, 
snspicious glance, and a hand pressed on his side, as 
if it were accustomed to grasp the favourite weapon | 
of the south. He, too, pavs his devotions to the 
Madonna as fervently as the rest, and then also 
passes on. Finally, three figures returning to the 
market place also stop before the picture, and look at 


each other with wonder, as they see one figure after 
| another going through its devotions; 


then, with a 
sturdy step, and a broad, honest smile, they move | 
quickly away, and the artist has forgiven the three 
travellers for their sketching vagaries, b-cause now | 


There is a great deal of true artistic and 
poetical feeling in all this. 





FICTION. 


Below the Surface: a Story of English Country 
Life. London: Smith, Elder, and Co, 1857. 
Ir this pleasant fiction did not thoroughly de- 
serve its second title as A Story of English Life, 
we might perhaps be inclined to be a little cap- 
tious with its former pretentious title of Below 
the Surface. Such a title means much, or it 





| equals in rank and in means, 


| means nothing. To satisfy its full measure re- 
quires a depth and a power—a depth of thought 
| and observation and a power of analysis—such 
as few possess, and no untried man would dare to 
assert himself to be in the possession of. We all 
know that there is much below the surface which 
the skilful hand may touch and the learned eye 
explore; but they are not for every man’s gaze, 
| still less should they be brought directly under the 
notice of babesand sucklings. Occasionally achance 
| breeze blows aside the curtain, and all the world 
| gets a hurried peep below the specious and fair- 
seeming surface of what we call society. When 
this happens. we deplore the publicity which 
| daily journalism lends to the disgusting sight, 
}and which, in our opinion, tends infinitely to 
augment the mischief done. From this our 
readers will understand that we do not consider 
those things which are below the surface as 
fitting subjects for general consideration —at any 
rate, that the lecturer should always be a very 
| special one, and the audience very seleet. 
But the anthor of this novel deserves little 
| reproach for aught that he has done in that 
| direction; for, to speak the truth, he has not gone 
| below the surface at all. He has treated a well- 
constructed tale in a fresh and charming style; 
but there is certainly nothing in these pages 
which at all leads us to suspect that he sees much 
| deeper into a stone wall than most people do. 
|The characters brought upon the stage are 
naturally drawn, without the slightest straining 
after effect: the language is clear and good, and 
(if such an expression be allowable in criticism) 
| the style is gentlemanly; many of the scenes 
| are finely delineated: and some of them, in- 
deed, display a dramatic power of no mean 
order. Such is our general imprezsion about 
this novel, which will probably be in 
much request anong the book clubs as 
other novel of the season. Perhaps if 
were to look into the matter very closely we 
might snggest that the character of the hero, 


as 
any 
we 


| Oliver Nugent. is not sufficiently amiable to win 


from the reader that unreserved sympathy which 
his goodness deserves. We must confess that to 
us he has a little too much of the coldly can- 
scientious Puritan to enable us to love him 
thoroughly. It may be a proof of very good 
Protestantism, but we mnst doubt the sincerity 
of a manly love which is upset by finding a parcel 
of “ Popish books ” hid:Jen in his wife's mattress, 
Cold dinners on Sundays may, moreover, he 
very good things in their way ; but we can 
hardly understand a newly-married Benedict 
having a serious difference with his wife becaus: 
her mother and some friends dropped in to picnic 
with a hot partridge ortwo. There is something 
stern and cold ahout Oliver Nugent throughout, 
and even in his tenderest moments he reminds 
us of Martin Luther, when he confessed to his 
wife that he liked her “almost as well as his 
Commentary on Galatians.” But the character 
of Gertrude is sweet and perfect. We ean- 
not but admire the delicate taste with which 
the author has managed the train of evidence 
which leads the husband, in the most natural 
manner possible, to suspect the virtue of his wife, 
without ever leaving the reader in one moments 
doubt as to her perfect innocence. Though the 
proofs are (as Othello has it) “ damning,” no one 
can fail to see that she is a victim of miseoncep- 
tien from the beginning to the end. Meddling 
mothers-in-law may take a lesson from the cha- 
racter of Lady Maud Usherwood, which is by no 
means overdrawn. Many minor points are capi- 
tally hit off; such as the character of Miss 
Beverley, in which the exaggerated sentimen- 
talism which leads young ladies who are excep- 
tionally compelled to work for their living to 
believe that they are persecuted victims is fairly 
caricatured. The following passage in connec- 
tion with this may be quoted, as a specimen 
of the style in which the whole story is told. 


She was far better off than many of her sex, her 
She was far happier 
than her cousin Mary, who married the soliciter’s 
clerk in London, and had to bring up seven over- 


| grown children in a small and smoky lodging, and 


endure the wear and tear of a soured husband who 
kept late hours. She was more comfortable than her 
bosom friend Amelia, who ran away with an ensign 
living on fifty pounds a vear and his pay; and, after 


| dawdling away two years in various small towns in 
| the United Kingdom, mending her husband's linen, 


quarrelling with the other officers’ wives, and racking 
her brains to pay her milliner’s bill at each change of 
quarters, was one morning, with her husband and 
his company, huddled on board an unwieldy trans- 
port, and dnly borne across the Atlantic to the 
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stifling West Indies. She spent a more enjoyable 
life than her elder sister, who clubbed together with 
two old maids to live independent and without an 
object, in an effete watering-place, where she sank 
into confirmed dyspepsia. Unfortunately, however, 
Miss Beverley, Lady Maud's governess, a year or two 
previous to the period we are speaking of, although 
tolerably happy, doing her duty, and enjoying her 
music, her books, and her walks, and putting by, out 
of a salary of a hundred pounds a year, a handsome 
portion against future contingencies, attracted the 
commiseration of one of Lady Maud’s visitors, Sir 
Elliott Prichard, a man of intellect, with profound 
views of human society. He talked to her elo- 
quently on the grievances of her sex, and especially 
ot that fraction of it who came under the denomina- 
tion of governess. She listened deferentially, and 
found out to her surprise that she was a miserable 
woman. 

In the development of his story the author has 
taken occasion to expose what he considers evils 
in the management of our poorhouses and of our 
private lunatic asylums. The Marylebone 
flogging case, and Mr. Snape’s shower-baths, 
were evidently in his mind when he delineated 
two episodes which are introduced. 


Repeating our belief that the novel both will 
be and ought to be very popular, we take leave 
of it with a hint that the name of a baronet is 
mentioned in connection with the authorship ; 
but that, as he has not chosen to put his name 
upon the title-page, it would perhaps be con- 
sidered indiscreet were we to repeat it. 
cannot, however, promise the same reticence 
when he next makes his appearance; and, in- 
deed, there will then be no reason for conceal- 
ment. When success has been achieved it is too 
much modesty in the debutant to hide himself 
from the greeting of the public. 








Barchester Towers. By ANTHONY 
Author of “ The Warden,” 3 vols. 
Longman and Co. 

Nightshade: a Novel. By Wma. Jounsrton, 
M.A. London: Bentley. 

The Rival Suitors : a Novel. 
8 vols. London: Skeet. 


TROLLOPE, 
London: 


Contixvations of fiction are always failures | to the libraries. 


—that is, as compared with their predeces- 
sors. Cooper and Bulwer are not exceptions, 
although their attempts were more successful 
than any others. The cause is not difficult to 
discover. If the first fiction is a good one, it is 
complete in itself; it has a catastrophe, and there 
we leave it, and if we think of it at all we like 
to remember itasa whole. A continuation of it 
cannot revive an interest felt longago. We feelit 
to be a sort of desecration to bring the same person- 
ages before us in some new shape, in new characters 
and costumes. They are not the same to us, and 
no skill can make them such; they are strangers 
in borrowed manners and dresses, aping the looks 
and tones, but wanting the spirit of reality and 
truth, 

Mr. Trollope has not succeeded better in this 
endeavour than those greater novelists who 
have gone before him. Barchester Towers is a 
continuation of “The Warden,” with the same 
heroine widowed, and marrying a second time. 
But, apart from the difficulty of the attempt to 
coin a plot out of such materials, there is the 
same want of skill in the invention of a story 
which we had noticed in “The Warden.” Mr. 
Trollope, however, like his mother, does not write 
novels for the purpose of telling a story, but to 
exhibit character and illustrate certain phases of 
modern society. Thatis the aim of Barchester 
Towers, It is levelled at the religious feuds of 
our day—the parties that divide the Church; and 
satire is unsparingly levelled against such 
as do not accord with the author’s opinions or 
sympathies. Mrs. Bold, the widow, the Eleanor 
Harding of “The Warden,” is courted by three 
suitors, who are thus contrasted with one another; 
and we are introduced to High Church and Low 
‘Church parsons, and an Evangelical Bishop—Mr. 
Trollope’s tendencies being strongly against the 
Low Church, which he does not omit to present 
in the most unfavourable aspect, as a novelist 
always can, if he pleases; and for which reason it 
is that we have systematically denounced po- 
lemical fictions as an unfair method of warfare, 
and a perversion of the design of fiction, which is 
to teach virtue hy example, not to introduce con- 
troversy or dogmatism, in the form of a narra- 
tive. Apart from this objection, Barchester 
Towers is entitled to critical praise. It is clever 


in its sketches of character, and in its somewhat 


We | 





| 
| 


| 








malevolent satire. As a satire it is amusing; 
but it will convince nobody. Mr. Trollope has 
powers which, applied to a more genial theme, 
would give him a high place in fiction, 


The same objection, only to a still greater 
extent, applies to Nightshade. It is an attack on 
Roman Catholicism, and more especially on Je- 
suitism. The tale, if it may be so termed, is the 
attempt to convert two orphan sisters to the 
Romish Church, partly for the sake of their souls, 
but chiefly for the sake of their fortunes. To 
this end the Jesuits forge a will, and by forcible 
abduction carry off the two sisters to the Conti- 
nent, where they are conveyed to convents first, 
and afterwards to dungeons. One Charles An- 
nandale, a Protestant of course, comes to their 
rescue, releases them from their thraldom, ex- 
poses the Jesuit plots, and restores the young 
ladies to home and fortune. Such is this absurd 
and improbable fiction, contrived purposely to 
enable the author to give vent to extremely un- 
Christian emotions and hatreds, which he does in 
the style and manner of a schoolboy. 

“The Wife’s Sister” was Mrs. Hubback’s most 
successful novel. It was remarkable for its vivid 
portraiture. The personages who played their 
parts in it lived and moved before us—realities, 
and not abstractions. This recommended it to 
favour, in spite of many faults of structure and 
composition. The Rival Suitors preserves the 
merits and avoids some of the defects of its pre- 
decessor. It is a better plot, and the writing is 
more natural and unaffected, while the characters 
are equally of flesh and blood. Mrs. Hubback 
has profited by practice and experience. Be- 
ginners are always too anxious about what they 
think to be style ; they are not content to put their 
thoughts into plain words, and so let their style 
adapt itself to their thoughts, as naturally it 
would, and thus become their own; but they 
must needs go out of the way to look for a dress 


| in whieh to clothe their ideas—and usually they 


copy the dress of some author already famous, 
and so appear to the world as poor imitators. If 
Mrs. Hubback continues to improve as she has 


By Mrs. Huspack. | done, she will take a very high place in fic- 


We can commend The Rival Suitors 
It will not sleep upon the 


tion, 


shelves. 








Gossip. By Henry Morey. 
and Hall, 1857. 

Mr. Mor ey is already well known to the reading 

public as the author of ‘Palissy the Potter,” 

‘ Jerome Cardan,” and other works equally notice- 

able for an elegant, even a refined style, and great 

power of humour. The volume of Gossip now before 


London: Chapman 


us is a collection of papers contributed by him to | 
| Household 


Words, and now republished, with the 
consent of the conductors of that excellent periodical. 
Thus brought together, they make a very pleasant and 
readable book; and, as most of Mr. Morley’s writings 
will bear a second perusal, it will be no disadvantage 
to the popularity of this volume that its contents are 
already so widely known. We have only to men- 
tion that ‘‘ A House full of Horrors;” ‘A Free and 
Easy School; ” “ The Club Surgeon ;” and “ Apart- 
ments Furnished,” are included in the collection, to 
give the readers of Household Words a good opinion 
of it. 


Eustace Conyers: a Novel. By James HANNAY. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 1857. 


A cHeap reprint of a well-known work. We are not 
now called upon to sit in judgment either upon Mr. 
Hannay or Eustace Conyers: the former has long 
been tried and approved, in spite of his little failings 
in the way of abusing the naval authorities and 
overrating the importance of ‘ blood” and the 
classics; and the latter is popular enough to be con- 
sidered standard. So we only notify the publication 
of this cheap edition. 








Under the Lime Trees. By Caroline Ricketts (Booth). 
—A tale in one volume, whose claim to attention is 
a lively and pleasant style of narrative, but the inci- 
dents are very common-place, and the plot is wanting 
in ingenuity of construction. The authoress has de- 
signed to inculcate a moral; but a moral should be 
felt, not seen. 


Miss Meteyard has printed in Berlin, and published 
in England (A. Hall and Co.) a story in four chap- 
ters, entitled Dr. Oliver’s Maid—very romantic, but 
written with excellent feeling. 


The Sister of Mercy ; or, Retribution, by Cameronia 
(Wilson), is as badly written as it is ill devised. 





POETRY AND THE DRAMa. 


Sylvia; or ‘the Last Shepherd, and other Poems, 
By Tuomas Bucaanan Reav. Philadelphia: 
Parry and M‘Millan. London: Triibner and 
C 


0. 

Songs of Summer. By Ricnarp Henry Srop- 
parp. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. London: 
Triibner and Co. 

Poems. By Ienry TuHropore Tuckerman. 
Boston: Ticknor and Co. 

Tue poems we have received from America dur- 
ing the last two or three years have been really 
sane productions, if we except “ Leaves of Grass,” 
by Mr. Walt Whitman.) They have been toler- 
ably free from swagger, from national exaggera- 
tion, from excessive colour, and from that ques- 
tionable smartness which in American prose has 
been instrumental in the manufacture of travel- 
ling monsters. / It may be that only poems which 
have some character and standing find their way 
to our table, and therefore we are in no safe posi- 
tion to judge the American poets as a bodyy A 
few rich and beautiful flowers, brought by a 
friendly hand from a strange garden, to make a 
breathing summer in our sanctum and fill it 
with perfume, may indicate the care and 
taste by which they have been reared, but 
would hardly be proof positive that there 
were no inferior flowers where those lovely 
ones had blown. (Decidedly, the few books which 
we receive by the courtesy of our American 
friends are too meritorious to be an average 
sample of the bulk) That very large “store” on 
the other side of the Atlantic which contains the 
metrical wealth—and it is not a little—of a 
people of vast enterprise and restless intellect, 
must have some inferior samples on hand which 
are not offered in the English markets. Even 
leaders in the Zimes, by which rickety politicians 
swear, are sometimes weak and often dreary ; 
why then should American minds be exempt 
from the ordinary infirmity of mortality ? 
(In their commercial currency, as in ours, 
the Americans have copper coin; why should 
they not have, as we, the basest metal in their 
poetic currency ? To say the least, those poems 
which have reached us lately show a refined 
cultivation. We have not met with such poor 
shamblers on the threshold of art as we too fre- 
quently meet in English versifiers; but, on the 
other hand, we have been startled by those who 
have attitudinised and carried minstrelsy into 
contortions. The “ Virginalia” of Mr. Chivers 
was such a work. Ability was there sacrificed to 
syllabic excesses as if it were the whole duty of 
the poet to discover words which a reader cannot 
| understand.) Depend upon it, there is no living 
pulse in that tortuous verse which necessitates 
the use of a dictionary. 

It is remarkable how the highest flights of 
Shakspere’s genius seem but the soaring imagina- 
tion of whoever happens to be reading the pages 
of Shakspere, so wonderfully does the greatest of 
all authors draw the mind of the student up to a 
broad contemplation of his own grandeur. The 
test of true genius lies in the ability to elevate, 
and not in the power to astonish or depress. In 
the perusal of some authors the reader feels how 
far below them he is groping his intellectual 
path ; the giantshe is contemplating only make 
him the more painfully conscious that he himself 
belongs to the prolific family of dwarfs. The 
reason of this is too apparent ; it lies in the fact 
that those authors present themselves in a distant 
and purely intellectual attitude, and not, as 
Shakspere does, by familiarising the grandest 
mental images. Now, if we have never been able 
to understand, or sympathise with, the mind of 
Mr. Walt Whitman, whom some of the American 
critics “damn,” not with “faint” but with loud 
praise, it is not in consequence of its distant and 
elevated grandeur, but simply because it lies be- 
yond the circle of sanity. America, though a 
young country, has nevertheless many sensible, 
tasteful, and genial poets, and the three whose 
names head our present article are among the 
gifted number. 

We give priority of place to Thomas Buchanan 
Read; first, because he, of the three, has the most 
illustrative power; and, secondly, because the 
name is not new to us, It must be now nearly 
five years ago that we offered in these pages a 
few laudatory remarks of a volume of poems by 
this author. We cannot say that we are quite 
satisfied with what Mr. Read has been doing in 
these valuable five years—that is, if this volume, 
Sylvia and other Poems is put forward as the grand 
result of the poet’s studies. It is not such @ 
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stalwart manhood as we anticipated from so 
vigorous a youth. In these pcems, as in the 
former ones, the fancy is exceedingly rich and 
active. There is the early enthusiasm and the 
early rapture, flowing unchecked wherever and 
whenever the beautiful is found; but the poet 
has not reached our standard, only because he has 
not surpassed the first excellence of his muse. If 
it is true that we have planted this standard on a 
lofty and precipitous hill, where it serves only to 
show the terror and difficulty of the ascent, we 
can only say that the poet himself suggested the 
situation. The much that he had done indicated 
the capacity to do more. In this volume we 
have looked in vain for anything to equal, least 
of all to excel, that splendid image of “A 
Deserted Quay,” written by Mr. Read long ago, 
and which has been very properly inserted among 
what are termed “ Brilliants ” in a very excellent 
work now in process of compilation entitled 
‘“‘ Beautiful Poetry.” We give the verse, for it 
cannot be repeated too often: 
The old, old sea, as one in tears, 
Comes murmuring with his foamy lips, 
And, knocking at the vacant piers, 
Calls for his long lost multitude of ships. 

Though nothing in the new volume equals the 
vivid reality of this individual passage, still Mr. 
Read has extended, it he has not intensified, the 
empire of beauty. { What we always admired and 
still admire in his muse isits pictorial freshness and 
its flexibility. You do not detect the touches and 
traces of that anxious care and labour—no great 
work of artis produced without eare and labour— 
which must have visited the breast of the poet, The 





lark, which rains down a flood of what to the lis- | 


tener is joyous melody, may yet feel, though he 
does not show, alarm for the safety of his little 
nest which lies under his trembling limbs. May 
it not be instinct in that delightfu! songster to 
sing best and freest when some truant foot ap- 
proaches his lowly nest, so as to draw aside the 
attention of the intruder? Something in this 
way it is with the minstrel; for the triumph of 
his art is most complete when you do not see the 


elementary growth of art, when you mark the | 


dazzling result without perceiving the shadows 
through which it has passed. We will present an 
extract, in which it will be seen that the exceed- 
ing vividness of fancy is balanced and set off by 
simplicity of expression : 
THE CELESTIAL ARMY. 
I stond by the open casement, 
And looked upon the night, 


And saw the westward-going stars 
Pass slowly out of sight. 


Slowly the bright procession 
Went down the gleaming arch, 

And my soul discerned the music 
Of the long triumphal march ; 


Till the great celestial army, 
Stretching far beyond the poles, 
Became the eternal symbol 
Of the mighty march of souls. 


Onward, for ever onward, 
Red Mars led down his clan ; 

And the Moon, like a mailéd maiden, 
Was riding in the van. 


And some were bright in beauty, 
And some were faint and small, 

But these might be in their great heights 
The noblest of them all. 


Downward, for ever downward, 
Behind Earth's dusky shore 
They passed into the unknown night, 
They passed, and were no more, 
No more! oh, say not so! 
And downward is not just; 
For the sight is weak and the sense is dim 
That looks through heated dust. 
The stars and the mailéd moon, 
Though they seem to fall and die, 
Still sweep with their embattled lines 
An endless reach of sky. 
And though the hills of Death 
May hide the bright array, 
The marshalled brotherhood of souls 
Still keeps its onward way. 
Upward, for ever upward, 
I see their march sublime, 
And hear the glorious music 
Of the conquerors of Time. 
And long let me remember, 
That the Mest fainting one 
May to diviner vision be 
e A bright and blazing sun. 


it may be said that this poem reminds one of 
Longfellow; so it does, but not in the thought— 
only in the sunny medium through which thought 


8. 

We have marked another poem for extract, 
which shows that particular power in which we 
consider the poet is strongest—the power which 
by the agency of a figure invests inanimate 





WINTER. 

Lo, winter comes, and all his heralds blow 

Their gusty trumpets, and his tents of snow 

Usurp the fields from whence sad Autumn flies, — 

Autumn, that finds a southern clime or dies, 

The streams are dumb with woe,—the forest gricves, 

Wailing the loss of all its summer leaves: 

As some fond Rachel on her childless breast 

Clasps her thin hands where once her young were prest; 

Then flings her empty arms into the air, 

And swells the gale with her convulsed despair. 

In the power of reproducing circumstances and 
situations to the mental gaze of a reader Mr. 
J. H. Stoddard cannot be said to equal Mr. Read. 
\He too frequently weakens the graphic force of 


song, or rather he assumes a rhythmic manner for 
the mere sake of rhythm, and not because some 
fine thought is forcing itself into melody.) This 
mode of amplification is not very serious—it may 
| be avoided in another volume; but pending that 
time we must not forget that Mr. Stoddard has 
produced some poems of individual rarity. In 
| this volume there are what may be properly 
called splendid conceits, fantastical enough, but 
still so uncommon and even beautiful that we 
| consider them the gems of the poet’s performance. 
| Here is such: 
The sky is a drinking cup, 

That was overturned of old, 
And it pours in the eyes of men 

Its wine of airy gold! 





We drink that wine all day, 

*Till the last drop is drained up, 
And are lighted off to bed 

By the jewels in the cup! 


can be compact enough when he chooses, and that 
he can paint with fanciful fineness. One fact is 
very much to his credit, he never affects a gran- 
diloquent manner, and his meaning is never 
doubtful. 

| One more extract will show that Mr. Stoddard 
| knows how to finish a poem, which is rather more 
| difficult than some persons imagine: 

| THE FALCON. 

} In-doors in a summer day, like this, 

I pine with a fancied wrong; 

| But ont in the sunshine, out in the wind, 

My soul is a falcon strong. 


| The brave bright sun, so merry and old— 
} He lends his strength to my wings, 
And I soar till I see the golden gate 


But let my lady summon me back, 
I come as a falcon should, 


his picture by a superabundance of words. He | 
sings too often when there is nothing to excite | 


This little poem will show that Mr. Stoddard | 


| tell why they fell into the folly. 


Its gaudy leaves, though fanned apart, 
found thick and mealy stamens spring, 
And nestled to its crimson heart 
The sated bees enamoured cling. 










































Mark the broad terrace flecked with light, 
That peeps through trellises of rose, 
And quivers with a vague delight 
As each pale shadow comes and goes. 





The fifth edition of Bon Gaultier’s Book of Ballads 
(Blackwood and Sons) is beautifully printed and 
tastefully bound; and the illustrations (by Doyle, 
Leech, and Crowquill) are humorous in the extreme. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 

Phantasmata; or, Illusions and Fanaticisms of 

Protean Forms productive of great Evils. By 

R. R. Mapven, Esq. 2 vols. Newby. 
| Few subjects more interesting to the philoso- 
| pher, or of more practical utility to the states- 
|man and the legislator, could be found for a 
| thoughtful man than that which Mr. Madden 
| has treated without thought in these two pon- 
| derous volumes. Popular delusions and manias 
have been so frequent, have affected men of all 
classes,’ at all times, and in all countries, that 
they cannot be accidental diseases ; they must 
have their root in some principle of our nature, 
common to humanity. What is the physiology 
of a popular delusion? By what subtle process 
is it that the mind of one man becomes infected, 
not by the feelings only, but by the opinions 
and convictions of other men, and not by any 
process of reasoning, but by a sort of sympathy. 
| What mean the “ manias,” that are almost perio- 
dical ? The wisest who partake them cannot 
explain them after they are over ; they cannot 
If Mr. Mad- 
den had brought together the mass of materials 
which he has here put into print almost without 
a plan, and classifying them not in chronological 
order, but according to the characters of the 
various delusions, had endeavoured to ascertain 
what features were common to all and to what 
classes, and what connection there was between 
the particular mania and the general mental 
physiology of those whom it infected, and of the 
time in which it was produced, he might have 
done much towards elucidating one of the most 
mysterious of the many mysteries of mental 
science. But he has not even attempted any- 











| Where the lark at morning sings. 
| 
} 


Out of the sunshine, out of the wind, 
And yield my eyes to the hood! 

It does not detract one iota from the merit of 
Mr. Tuckerman to say that he is less speculative | 
than the two poets we have just noticed. \Higs 
claim to our praise lies in his descriptive ability, 
for he delineates with a keen appreciation of 
truth. There is no man in America less likely 
| to sink into meanness of expression, or to swell 
| into inflated phrase, than Mr. Tuckerman. (His 
muse is generally eloquent, but, not to bestow 
the highest laudation, the eloquence never soars 
into sublimity.) It is much gain to the world 
that a poet like this never distorts a beautiful 
form or image. When the imagination has free 
scope, as in the contemplation of the celebrated 
“ Greek Slave,” Mr. Tuckerman shows himself to 
be a poet of considerable force. We do not con- 
sider his longest poem, “The Spirit of Poetry,” 
his best. The theme is hackneyed, and does not 
try the mental endurance of the writer, because 
it is no difficult task for a minstrel to sit at home 
in his comfortable arm-chair, and fat the same 
time be on a mental expedition round the world 
for the express purpose of enumerating a list of | 
poetical objects. There are higher and severer 
tests for the intellect than this. Still, what Mr. 
Tuckerman has attempted, though not the highest 
effort of mind, he has worked out with a refined 
taste. We shall conclude our article by showing 
the calibre of this poet, as we have the others, | 
and at the same time it will furnish an example 
of what America is doing for the glorious cause 
of literature. We quote from a portion of a very 
sweet poem, entitled 

SLEEPY HOLLOW. 
How blithely trails the pendent vine! 
The grain slope lies in green repose ; 


Through the dark foliage of the pine 
And lofty elms the sunshine glows. 


Like sentinels in firm array 

The trees of life their shafts uprear ; 
Red cones upon the sumac play, 

And ancient locusts whisper uear. 


From wave and meadow, cliff and sky, 
Let thy stray vision homeward fall ; 
Behold the mist-bloom floating nigh, 











nature with all the potency of life: 


And hollyhock white-edged and tall. 


collection of popular delusions—a commonplace- 
| book put into type, with very little regard to 


' reduce its bulk by one half at least, and he might 


thing of the sort. Phantusmata is merely a 












































arrangement, with no care to verify or to sepa- 
rate the false from the true, and with no labour 
expended upon the ordinary duties of an editor. 
Extracts in all their prosiness are put together 
without the joiner’s art, as if the object had been 
to swell the bulk of a book, which, brought within 
a reasonable compass and well arranged, might 
have been full of interest and instruction, even if 
the author had ventured nothing more than the 
narration of facts, leaving to others the duty of 
philosophising upon them. 

As it is, he has only performed the work of an 
amanuensis. He has brought together a huge 
mass of material, which other more judicious 
writers will make use of and turn into a valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of mental physio- 
logy ; while he, whose researclies and toil found 
and worked the mine, will be forgotten and have 
no fame, because he threw up slag and ore toge- 
ther, and took no pains to separate the ore from 
the dross. If ever it should reach a second 
edition, we would recommend Mr. Madden to 


do so without omitting a single fact or striking 
out anything worth reading or preserving, 

Mr. Madden states the result of his reflections. 

The greatest fanaticisms this world ever saw have 
not originated with the poor, the unenlightened, and 
uneducated; they have originated with the educated 
classes, with those who do not labour manfully 
for their bread. Fanatics who have attained to the 
eminence of leaders of their fellow enthusiasts, have 
generally been persons of abilities and acquirements ; 
clever, shrewd, and, in the comraon aeceptation of the 
term, ‘educated men.” 

This is too true, and it should teach us that 
education is not the panacea for social ills which 
it is the fashion to consider it. How many of the 
ills we term moral are in truth physical may 
be learned from this passage, quoted by Mr. 
Madden from Sir Philip Crampton: 

Much of the error that prevails upon the subject of 
diseases, and their remedies, depends on the notion so 
generally entertained by unprofessional persons, that 
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the nerves and the imagination, and consequently 
nervous” and “ imaginary 
terms; that diseases of this class have no existenee 


'y” diseases are synonymons | 


but in the distempered fancies of the patients, or in | 


some indescribable commotion of the “ nervous influ. 


ence ;” and it is a matter of common observation, that | 
in such diseases there isa great subserviency to moral | 


impression, it is concluded that the body is affected, 


but in a secondary way, and that the disease being in | 


the mind, is more properly a subject for moral than for 


medical discipline. When such a disease, therefore, | 


is eared by a strong mental excitement, the effect is 
considered as quite natural and simple ; but a broad 
line isdrawn between diseases of this class, and those 


in which there is a sensible derangement in the func- | 
tions of the organs, or a tangible alteration in their | 


structure; here they say is physical derangement ; 
here the “nerves” (considered as synonymous with 
the imagination) have nothing to do with the matter. 
But. anatomy suggests a very different view of the 
subject : from thence we learn that the animal body 
consists of two distinct parts. namely, a part that 
eels anda part that moves. The sentient part con- 


sists of the brain, spinal marrow, and nerves, which, | 


taken together, constitute what is called the nervcus 
system. The moving parts consist of the muscles and 
the internal organs, as the heart, arteries, lungs, and, 
in short, all the organs (with the exception of the 
brain and nerves) which are subservient to the fune- 
tions of life. But it ean be proved that the moving 
parts derive their power of feeling and of moving 
exelusively from the nervous system, becaase the 
dividing a nerve utterly deprives the part to which 
its brauches are distributed of sensation as well as 
motion ; and it can be proved that the nervous system 
is equally affectable, or liable to be acted upon, by 
moral and by physical agency. It follows, then, that 
no limits can be assigned to the infl*ence which the 
nerves, and through them the moral affections, or (to 
use the common expression) the imagination, may 
exercise on the animal economy in health and in 
disease. But there are certain moral feelings which 
have a power, not only to degrade the functions. but 
to destroy the structure, of certain organs: thus leng 


| ‘Have vegetables heat ?” 


| and others were lectures., They are distingnished | 


protracted grief produces diseases of the liver. heart, | 


and lungs; and the anatomist, who examines the 
body which has sunk under the workings of a wounded 
spirit, will find the sentiment embodied in the dis- 
organised liver, the tuberculated lungs, or the flaccid 
and extenuated heart. Again, diseases of physical 
origin in the heart, liver, or lungs, excite the corres- 
pending moral affections with which these organs arte 


FOREIGN 


THE CRITIC ABROAD. 


Men permit themselves to say many evil things 
of women, and say as little about their own 
failings as possible. They say some good things 
of women. Up to a certain point they laud them 
as angels, charmers, lights of life; they are en- 
chanting, adorable. We lavish upon them no 
end of agreeable adjectives. Beyond this point, 
the whereabouts of which we do not pretend to 
determine, they are shrews, vixens, furies, 
gossips, gadabouts, and untameable as the hyena. 
For as much as we praise and extol them we 
consider that our censures should abound. Men 
believe that they have a hand in every evil under 
the sun. They are the foes of man and the foes 
of their own sex. Alphonse Karr, who should 
know something about the matter, says: “Women, 
for the most part, do not love us; they do not 
choose a man because they love him, but because 
they like to be loved by him.” Then, again, he 
says: “ The friendship of two women is never 
but a plot against a third.” What awful creatures 
they must be! “Women,” he says also, “are 
taken by painters torepresent the greatest scourges 
of humanity—war. famine, pestilence, death, the 
Fates, the Furies, Sirens.” This time, however, he 
casts something into the opposite scale. “Some 
of the most beautiful things are signified by 
women —juatice, virtue, pity, benevolence, glory.” 
Then he tells us that women are extreme in 


werd; but the painters have never dared to re- 
present an avaricious woman—they have always 
chosen a man to represent this horrible passion. 
Again, although at one period we may admire 
beautifully -attired women, as we may admire the 
colour of their hair or the tint of their cheeks — 
at another we turn wickedly round and say, with 
Charles Nodier, that of all ereatures cats, flies, 
and women lose most time at their toilette. Old 
men are made warlocks, and we shun or pass by 
them civilly; old women are made witches, and 





associated; thus a palpitating heart fills the bosom 
with vague terrors, and a torpid liver entails all the 
horrors of hypochondriasis. 

The yellow bile, that on your bosom floats, 


Engenders all those melancholy thoughts. 
DRYDEN. 











Essays and Sketches. 
Scarciut, Author of “ Truckleborough Hall,” &c. 
London: Hardwick. 

Mr. Scaratur was one of the most humorous writers 
of his day. The name will be strange to many readers, 
but not so his works. Who has not enjoved many a 
hearty laugh over his pages, pervaded as they are with 
fun—which nevertheless was not mere jesting, but had 
an object alwavs? His miscellaneous papers, most 
of them contributed, we believe, to periodicals, are 
collected in a neat and cheap volume; and, as they 
preserve all the peculiarities of the author's style, 
they cannot fail to be acceptable to readers of every 
class and age. There is wisdom as well as wit in 
them. Occasionally we come upon passages of lofty 
eloquence and earnestness. 





The Reason Why. Wondon: Houlston and Co. 

A couLection of some hundreds of reasons for things 
which, though generally believed, are imperfeetly 
understood. Questions are given on all sorts of 
subjects, and then the answers. For instance:— 
“ Why de hail-storms 
most frequently oeenr by day ?” 
nses of the hones?” &e. &e. The questions are 
classified. The answers are put in language in- 
telligihle to the unlearned. It isa book that might 
be properly studied by all. but which will be equally 
useful in schools and families. 

A collection of papers, critical and biographical, by 
George Lunt, comes to us from America (Boston: 
Ticknor). It is entitled Three Eras of New England. 
Some of them were * addresses” on public occasions, 


by very eloquent language, but by no novelty of 
thought. 


Dr. Wilson has published a third edition of his | 


treatise on The Water Cure: its Principles and Prac- 
tice, copiously illustrated by “ cases.” 


A second series of Essays, by Theophilus Parsons | 


(Boston: Nichols), is a semi-religions, semi-philoso- 
phical work, on such themes as “ The Seeming and 
the Actual,” “The Ministry of Sorrow,” and ‘ The 


propitiated; he is dangerous only when provoked; | 


but the witch is purely malicious. Who bewitches 
the cattle, turns the milk, withholds the butter, 
sours the beer, cooks hell-broth and toad-stews, 
and does more mischief than one can well reckon 
up? Woman, the witch. Women have been sad 
creatures from the beginning, and it is easy to 
prove it. In the old French Roman du Renard, 
attributed to Perrot de Saint-Cloud, the poet 
recounts the creation of the world. Man and 
woman being created, God gave Adam a branch: 

Adam tint la branche en sa main; 

En mer férit devant Evain: 

Sitdt qu’en la mer il férit, 

Une brebis hors en saillit, &c. 


Adam took the branch and smote the sea and | 


forth came a sheep, Eve took the branch and 
did the same, when forth came a wolf which 
carried off the sheep. Adam smote a second 
time, when forth came a dog, which pursued and 
killed the wolf. Nothing good, according to the 
poet, can proceed from woman, and every thing 
she produces must partake of her indomitable 
nature. There is an Eastern legend to. the same 
effect:—At the instant God created Adam, and 
when the soul entered his body, Adam sneezed. 
Eve did the same. From the sneeze of the man 
sprang the lion; from that of the woman the cat. 
There is no end. to the bad things that have been 


| said of women by the male sex, many of them no 


: ‘yak! ~ “| doubt heretical, disloyal, and untrue, b iev 
everything, and adds that avarice is a feminine | nevertheloe. : han a eee 


We have written this much to in- 
troduce two Finnish tales, which must be true. 
The first is of the gossiping wife, and how she 
was punished. 


There lived one time a wedded pair. The wife 
was a dreadful gossip ; whatever she learned privately 
she told to the whole village. The husband was a 
good fowler and fisher. One day he went out with 
his nets and snares, and found in the forest a treasure, 


| and began immediately to consider how he should be 


able to get it quietly home, as his wife told om & 
e 


| thing without loss of a moment. The same day 
we roast or drown them. The warlock may be | 


caught in bis creel a pike, and in his gin a woodcock, 


By the late Wreutam Prrr | 


“ What are the | 


Senses.” We have tried in vain to understand the 
author’s meaning. He is too profound for us. 
The Army: its Traditions and Reminiscences, by “ A 
Peninsular Officer,” is the substance of leetures deli- 
vered on this subject to the Metrepolitan Literary 
| Association. It is lecture-like in substance and form, 
| and therefore scarcely worth printing, 


Mr. W. H. Smith has published an Inquiry touching 


| 
| Elizabeth (J. R. Smith). Mr. Smith puts forward the 
| suggestion that the plays attributed to Shakspere 
| were really written by Lord Bacon. He adduces 
| many passages from both having a certain similitude, 
but no more than would be likely to arise where two 
authors of fame are contemporaries. The essay is 
ingenious and amusing, and sometimes there are 
startling imitations; but the utmost that it points to 
is, that either Bacon or Shakspere was a plagiarist. 








PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


The /rish Metropolitan Magazine is a new enter- 
prise, promising well. It commences an ‘interesting 
novel, entitled * Life's Foreshadowings,” and the 
chapters descriptive of the Last Vays of Sebastopc) 
are extremely graphic. 

Bentley's Miscellany has a full-length pen and ink 
portrait of Macready, by Mr. Grinstead ; a tale, en- 
titled “* The Wolf's Betrothed,” and.a continuation of 
Mr. Costello's novel. 

The Art Journal engraves from the Royal Collec- 
tion Winterhalter’s **Amazon” and Rembrandt's 
“Noli me tangere,” in which the characteristic effects 
| of the artists are marvellously preserved by the skill 
| of the engraver. Clarkson Stanfield is the living 
| artist selected for illustration, and we have three 
| beautiful woodcuts of his best works. Mr. and Mrs. 

Hall's Book of the Thames and the Ancient Art of 
| the Crvstal Palace are the other illustrated articles. 

Newton's London Journal of the Arts is a valuable 
reord of the progress of invention in ,art-and science. 

The London University Magazine reviews Sir R. 

Peel’s mem: irs, and treats of naiional education; but 
| it would be as well not to attempt such lofty flights. 

Routledye’s Shukespeare, Part VI., contains the 

| “ Taming of the Shrew ” and * King John,” profusely 
| illustrated. 
Part ILL. of the Parallel Edition of the Scriptures 
| gives in parallel lines the existing version, the Greek 
| text, and the proposed revised version. It will bean 
| invaluable book to Biblical students. 








LITERATURE. 


| put into the creel and the pike into the gin. Then 
he went home and said to his wife, “I have found a 
treasure in the forest; let us go in the morning to 
| bring home the money.” ‘ What, hast thou found a 
| treasure?" and instantly she would have. gone ofi 
into the village, to tell the matter to ber gossips ; 
but the husband withheld her and they went to bed 
together. When the morning was.come they both took 
sacks and went out into the forest. On their way they 
came to a pond. Said the man; * Let us stay an 
instant and see whether I have taken anything.” 
First they examined the creel, and there.was a wood- 
cock ; next the gin, and there was apike. After this 
| discovery they went to a certain spot in the forest, 
| filled their sacks with gold, and teok their way home- 
wards. Arrived at the village, the man had grea: 
trouble to prevent his wife stepping aside to gossip. 
| Once she escaped him between two farmhouses, 
where a dog was barking loudly, and he ealled after 
her: “Come back, woman, and do not be witness 
to a wife beating her husband!” She obeyed; and 
so they brought their treasure home, no one being 
the wiser of it. They lay down to sleep; but when 
the morning was grey the gossip started off for the 
village, and entered the house where yesterday she 
had intended to slip in, and began to tell all. “ Yes- 
terday we found a treasure; in the forest we found it. 
My old man found it the evening before yes- 
terday, and told me about it; but it was too 
late to bring it home that day, so we went 
out yesterday and breught home two sacksful as 
large as ” “ Where found yon the treasure?” 
interrupted the goodmanof the house. “ There, in 
the forest!” cried the woman, hastily ; “ Matt and I 
went out together, and firat we looked at his catch- 
ings. What do you think? Inthe creel there x 
a woodcock, and in the gin a pike! We-took tim 
out and went on, and—” * You lie; woman” broke in 
the farmeragain ; * you tell bare lies. When didever 
a. fowl come into.a creel, or a fish iutoa gin fr 6), 
believe me!” cried the woman; “yes, all wag as 1 
have said; and we went on and filled two sacks with 
a and breught them home, and we 

them into the village just at the time when your wife 
was beating you!” “Confounded story-teller!” ex- 
claimed the farmer, and gave the narrator a sound 
box on the ear; “when and where have I had the 








| Players, Playhouses, and Play-writers in the days of 


and made both exchange places; the weodcock he 
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stick from my wife? In all your chatter there is not 
a word of trath; pack off, or—” The gossip saw she 
could no Jonger prevail; she took to her heels and ran 
home, and was henceforward more prudent and dis- 
creet in her speech. 


He who will not believe the story of the gossip- 
ing wife may, perchance, believe that of the scold- 
ing wife: 

There was once @ man and a woman, who led to- 
gether an unhappy life, and the man had no rest 
because his wife was always growling and sculding. 
One day he escaped from her, and went into the 
forest, and there he diseovered a pit so deep that the 
bottom could not be seen. He had a mind to leap 
into it, so great was his misery; but when he turned 
his eyes towards the glorious firmament other 
thoughts came into his head. He did not jump into 
the pit, but he ran home, where he received a good 
scolding from his wife; but this he did not care for 
now. He went boldly up to his tormentor, and said, 
“Go and bring home money ; | have found a trea- 
sure in the forest.” “Kh, a treasure! Where did 
you fiad it, my dear little man? Let us go and 
fetch it without delay, or others may get it ;” and 
the wife scolded no more that day. The two went 
out together in a friendly manner, and on the way 
the wife asked the husband where the treasure was to 
be found, and when they had reached the pit the man 
said: “ Down there lies the gold; go to the brink 
and behold it!” The woman went up cautiously to 
the mouth of the pit, and stretched out her neck to 
perceive the bottom, and the man, who pretended to be 
holding her behind, quitted his grasp, and the bad 
woman tumbled down headlong. After a few days 
the man was tired of being alone and without a mate, 
and he said to himself: “It was hard to live with 
a plague of a wife, and it is hard to live without her.” 
So thinking, he attached along rope to a pole, and 
went to the pit touraw up his scolding partner should 
she be still alive. He went with his tackle to the 
mouth of the pit and let down his rope, and some one 
below seized it. When he drew it op ayain he saw a 
face which was not his wife's, but that of another. At 
this he was greatly surprised, and thought to himself: 
‘* Why should I be bothered with a strange woman ?” 
and he took out his knife and was about to cut the 
rope when the strange person entreated him: “ Do 
not so, my friend, but help me out!” ‘The man was 
moved to pity on beholding the anguish of the 
woman, so he drew her out. She was highly rejoiced, 
and thanked the man, and said: “It is well you 
have drawn me out of the pit, for the day before 
yesterday such a terribly wicked woman came down 
that itis impossible to live with her.” “Ha! you 
have fared badly then,” replied the man ; “ but where 
will you go now?” “That I know not well,” 
answered she; “shall we live together and go 
thro the world with each other?” ‘ Be it so,” 
said the man; “it is wearisome to be alone: but 
how shall we live?” “ Care nothing about that,” 
said ‘she; “I know a way: you shall act as 
a doctor, and [ shall act as the plague; when I attack 
any one you shall come to their aid, and by this means 
we shall get a living.” So said, so done! The two 
set out on their journey; the woman made peuple 
sick and the man cured them, for they understood 
one @nother. The than grew rich through bis prac- 
tice ; but he had so many patients that he had no rest 
night or day, and that was a grievous matter. He 
resolved by some cunning to dissolve partnership, 
and to this end he provided himself with a leathern 
sack, into which he put a little spitfire of a dog. 
The next time that he was cited by Plague to a sick- 
bed he said to'her: “ Begone from henceforth, and no 
longer torment me, else 1 shall let the womaw that 
tormented you in the pit out of this sack!” There- 
upon'he pointed with his stick to the sack containing 
thedog, which began to growl and snarl on the instant. 
The: Plague, territied, begzed him, for God's sake, not 
ta let loose his wife again; but the man, who had 
amassed enough, would no longer wander about as a 
doctor. He returned to his old farm, and to bis for- 
mer mode of life. And here ends the story. 


Should the fair reader be angry with us for the 
many nanglity words we have written against 
the sex, we promise to make amends by saying 
some good words in its favour at another oppor- 
tunity. 

The forest always plays an important part in 
these northern legends; and now, since we are 
upon the subject, we shall conduct the reader to 
@ real forest—a Siberian forest. A German 
writer, who withholds his name, states that 
the northern parts & the governments of Jenis- 
séisk, Tomsk, and Tolbosk contam at least 
eight hundred miltion acres of forest, inhabited 
by every species of furred animal. Red. wood, as 
it is there called —the fir, the cedar, the larch, the 
pine, the bireh, and the beech—extends in dense 
Masses over thousands of square miles, Firs 
and cedars grow thick together, three sajen 
(18 feet) in circumference, and thirty sajen 
high. Birches are found of twelve feet in 
circumference, and a hundred and fifty feet 


high. In the government of ‘Tobolsk such forests ' who, after him, marched in the road that his prin- 


| are called Urmanes, in that of Tomsk and Jenis- | 


These present a striking spectacle 
In some places fire, or the hur- 


seisk, Taigas. 
to the traveller. | 
ricane, or ‘age, has consumed, uprooted, or cast | 
down immense masses of forest, through which a | 
new forest has penetrated. Gigantic trunks here | 
and there furm bridges across streams and rivers. | 
In other places they form gulfs three hundred | 
feet in depth, and of the same width. In the | 
Urmanes and Taigas are found numerous lakes | 
and swamps, covered with thick crests of ice. 

Into these labyrinths of forest fire has penetrated, | 
and the whirlwind has penetrated, but the foot 
of a Russian never. The Samoiedes alone have 
any knowledge of these terrible forests, where the 
day is dark as the night, and wherein a stranger 
erring would undoubtedly perish. And all these 
forests are of no value to Russia. Every one may 
fell and consume as much timber as he pleases. A 
trunk containing timber enough to form the frame- 
work of an English cottage may be bought for a 
couple of shillings in some of the small Siberian 
villages. We have seen somewhere a calculation 
as to the probable time when our coalfields shall 
be exhausted. Before then science and capital | 
will no doubt find the means of bringing these | 
exhaustless ferests to our doors, when English | 
kettles will hiss and sputter under the influence | 
of Siberian pine and birchwood. Before leaving | 
Russia, we may mention an interesting work— | 
Ein Besuch, §c. (A Visit to the Battle-fields of | 
Russia in 1856”), by Georges de Pimodan. | 
Getting away to more classical regions, we notice | 
the appearance of the first numbers of a work | 
of art which will afford pleasure to all who can | 
purchase or have access to it—Lxépdition scien- | 
tifique en Mésopotamie, exéculée par ordre du | 
Gouvernement de 1851 a 1854, &c. Dr. Julius 
Oppert and M. Fresnel write the text; the views 
are given by M. Felix Thomas, an artist of | 
mark, 


There is a German authoress who is not with- | 
out honour in her own country, but who is little | 
known in this; her name is Julie Burow-Pfannen- 
Schmidt, awd she has been named by her country- | 
men, the German Frederika Bremer. We trust 
the lady will reject the intended compliment. | 
An English authoress of talent and genius would 
consider it no compliment to be designated De 
Stael. The lady in question has written several | 
works which have, deservedly, obtained high | 
popularity. She speaks to the heart, she comes | 
home to the fireside, and this, perhaps, is the 
reason she has been attacked by a few critics. | 
She does not write of war and chivalry, of gallant | 
knights and ladies gay, ner does she deal in 
seducing improbabilities. Her last tale is en- 
titled Der Armuth Leid und Gluck (“The Woes 
and Weal of Poverty.”) It is connected with the 
recent war in the Crimea, and we fear that as 
that matter is now deprived of interest it will 
damage the sale of the lady’s book. It is well 
written, however, and will repay reading. Had she 
written in two volumes, instead of three, it would 
have been all the better. The fact is, that the 
world has not time to read. It must take things 
by snatches—a bit here and another there. In 
descriptive power and pathos the volumes are 
not wanting; our sole regret is, that in a few 
lines we cannot give a connected account of their 
contents. 

Dr. Perron has translated ftom the Arabic into 
the French the Hymne nationale Egyptien, and the 
hymnn came about in this way. About a year 
ago the Viceroy of Egypt, being in Cairo, had 
the mind of demanding of the scholars, or literati, 
of the country a patriotic song. The competitors 
were numerous. M. Perron gives the words of 
the successful hymn, which has been set to music 
for the use of the Egyptian troops. The author 
is a Sheik, and has been for a long time a Bey, the 
Sheik Refaah. Educated in France, more in 
structed than the majority of his competitors, the 
author gives free bridle to his muse, and recalls 
the glories of the reign of Sesostris to his 
countrymen. The composition is too long to 
give in full. We confine ourselves, therefore, to 
a verse hete and there. The hymn commences 
in proper and reverent Muslem style: 





| 


In the name of Ged, merciful and gracious ! 





Honvur to the man who desires that the poetry of 
the Arabs should be the means of retracing their 
existence, and of transmitting their remembrance! 
The blessings and thanks of Heaven be upon him 
who gained the days of Bedr and Honain, those vic- 
tories of which savs the proverb, ‘ To speak to him 





who has seen them is nothing”—upon his family, upon 
his companions of the apostolate, upon his warriors, 


ciples had opened up to him! Now, with 
the aid of God, I begin and and say: 

Stropue : Soldiers of Rgypt, your glory—Is known 
to the world in full lustre.—Like the sun at mid-day, 
your renown is spread over the world. The voices 
which celebrated victories have sung, have sung 


thee. Even the birds have re-echoed them in their 
melodies. 
Cuorvs. Happy Egypt! For her has arisen— 


Immortal glory—Thanks to her King, seal of gene- 
rositvy,—I have named Said— Mohammed. hg gait 

Your ancestors were illastrious,—Ancestors of the 
olden time, glorious ancestors! Be their descendants, 
and yet greater than they,—they who made their 
grandeur known everywhere. 

Happy Egypt! &c. 

The hymn narrates the various triumphs of 
the Egyptian forces. One verse reads : 


You have rivalled the bravest—In your struggles 
at Silistria;—And the vanquished enemy remained 
disconcerted.—Honour to such splendid deeds !— 
Their memory belongs to history ;—And there Selim- 
Pasha fell a martyr. 

Happy Egypt, &e. 

Another incites the soldier to bold deeds : 

Learn, know the tactics of combats ;—Stand firm 
in the face of the enemy.—In every peril be immove- 
able,—And your exploits shall be lofty exploits — 
Alas! life, its duration is fatally fixed;—Its last 
hour has its limit marked. 

Happy Egypt! &e. 

The hymn terminates with a prayer for the 
Sultan, and then the colophon rans: “ End of 
the national Egyptian hymn, by the aid of the 
Lord of creatures. Imprinted at the Government 
printing-house, situated at Boulak of Cairo, &c., 
the 1272nd year of the Hegira.” 

The first complete edition of the works of 
Galileo Galilei, commenced in 1842, was com- 

leted in the course of the last year. The title 


| reads—Le Opere di Galileo Galilei, prima edizione 


completa condotta sugli autentici manoscritti Pala- 
tini, &c. ‘The works were published in Florence, 
but may be purchased in Berlin. 


It was at first intended to publish the collected 
works of one of Italy’s greatest men in five 
classes: 1, his astronomical works; 2, his writings 
on natural philosophy; 3, his exclusively literary 
letters; 4, his scientific letters; and, lastly, his 
confidential letters. As the work went on it was 
found advisable to depart from this arrangement, 
on account of many of the letters having the 
property of being both scientific and confidential, 
and therefore difficult to separate; and, on the 
other hand it appeared more convenient to let 
the letters follow the astronomical works. We 
have now, in consequence, five volumes of the 
astronomical works, five volumes of letters, four 
volumes of his writings on natural philosophy 
and the doctrine of magnitudes, one volume of 
his literary productions, and another forming a 
supplement to the entire work, especially to the 
letters—sixteen volumes in all. 





FRANCE. 


André Chénier. Par Mery. Paris. 
To write the life of André Chénier fully and 
faithfully is to write a romance of overwhelming 
interest. The brilliant but unfortunate poet, 
who was one of the guillotine’s most illustrious 
victims at a time when the guillotine was busiest 
and bloodiest, and who perished ere he had com- 
pleted his thirty-second year, left no poem that 
charms us half so much as the most unpretending 
record of his career. Nevertheless we are not 
sorry that M. Méry, well known for other pro- 
ductions, has given us, not a biography, but a 
tale—a tale, however, in which some leading 
ineidents of Clénier’s history are introduced. It 
is a work of marvellous talent, with the single 
fault that its consummate art is not sufficiently 
concealed. Born at Constantinople, the son of a 
beautiful and gifted Greek mother, the antique 
Grecian element was always the predominant one 
in Chénier’s nature. He would perhaps have 
been a great Greek poet; we should hesitate to 
say that he was a great French one. Much of 
his genuine lyrical fire spent itself as French 
rhetoric. The French Revolution, notwithstand- 
ing all its earnestness, was half a rhetorical dis- 
play. The French are a most rhetorical people, 
and then was their most rhetorical hour. If 
Chénier was more a poet and less a rhetorician 
than those around him, still he was more a the- 
torician than a poet. Allowing that his genius 
was as noble as his heart was heroic, yet it was 








scarcely possible for him, as it would scarcely 
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even have been possible for Shakspere, to burst 
away from French rhetoric, from the despotic 
conventionality of French literary forms, from 
the false and pedantic classicality which France 
so childishly worships, and from the wholly 
prosaic character of the French language. 
Michelet has said that France is the country of 
prose by excellence. But the very circumstances 
that are favourable to its superiority in prose are 
hostile to its eminence in poetry. To read the 
minor French poets is, for any one but a French- 
man, impossible; to read the best French poets 
is a drudgery and a dreariness. The French 
themselves seem half aware, in spite of their 
boundless vanity, that in their poetical pro- 
ductions they never get beyond declamatory 
common-place ; for, where an Englishman would 
speak of a fine poem, they always speak of fine 
verses, as if it were exclusively an affair of 
clatter and jingle. André Chénier came to Eng- 
land at the age of twenty-five, and remained 
there rather more than two years. He had, 
therefore, time enough to be inspired by the 
robust and prolific English intellect. He enter- 
tained, however, just as much in the spring of 
1790 as in the autumn of 1787, the customary 
French contempt for English authors, and even 
for Shakspere, who, according to him, had pro- 
duced some beautiful scenes, but not a single 
beautiful piece. Even at so early an age had 
French rhetoric fatally ensnared and irretrievably 
misled his divine Greek impulses. Pervading 
also as the Grecian element was in his breast, and 
ambitious as he was to imitate the Greek and 
Latin poets, it may be questioned whether he 
knew the right way of approaching antiquity. 
His enthusiasm was less for antiquity in its 
essence, plenitude, effulgence, and valiant pith, 
than for certain dithyrambic fervours to which 
his own dithyrambic fervours responded—vainly, 
however, seeking utterance in French dithy- 
rambic phrases. Chénier belonged to the 
same order of poets as Keats and Shel- 
ley—not so fertile in fancy, but more armed 
with conquering passion. How instinctively both 
Shelley and Keats seized the spirit of antiquity, 
and with what eloquent glory they clothed and 
crowned it! Because, as poets, they entered an- 
tiquity as alone poetically it should be or can be 
entered—through its mythologies and symbolisms, 
Shelley said, aud wrote, and did, foolish things; 
but in his deeper being he was as religious as he 
was generous. It was because he trod the temple 
of ancient religions with all the piety of a priest 
that he was enabled to identify himself so in- 
tensely with the entire character and current of 
ancient existence as a poet. It was also as the 
priest of antiquity that Keats became its poet. 
Born thirty years later, born on English soil, 
nourished by English influences, Chénier would 
have been like Keats, like Shelley, the priet of 
antiquity, and its poet too. When mounting the 
scaffold he struck his forehead with his hand, and 
he cried in strange mystic words, sadder than 
his coming doom, that yet there had been some- 
thing there. Yes; there had been something there, 
and sorely perplexed must Chénier often have 
been to know why that something had not been 
more a presence and a power in the world. 
French rhetoric had been one vast obstacle: the 
empire still held by the disciples of Voltaire had 
been another. From French rhetoric Chénier 
had learned a gaudy and bombastic language, 
which despoiled him as a poet of direct- 
ness, simplicity, and concentration; and, 
dwelling in the vile Voltaire region of sophistry, 
shallowness, and semblance, he had never pierced 
into his own profoundest and most celestial 
emotions. So this godlike soul, instead of breath- 
ing godlike thoughts in godlike speech, left 
splendid fragments, which are better than aught 
of the kind which French literature offers us 
simply because the author could not be com- 
pletely a Frenchman. He sneered at the harsh 
singers of the cloudy North, and at their sluggish 
raptures. Well for him, as one aspiring to speak 
in dithyrambic strains, if he had known how 
much more a thing of life the lightning flashing 
from the cloudy North was than the glare from 
the low firmament of Paris saloons. Con- 
temporary with André Chénier was Robert Burns, 
born a few years sooner, dying a few years later. 
Was fhe a harsh singer? Were his raptures 
sluggish ? How much more of potent. indi- 
viduality did Burns display than Chénier in 
bursting away from the social and literary en- 
thralments, degradations, feeblenesses, and frivo- 
lities of his time! It is less the poet than the 
man that M. Méry pictures, or rather the man 








led into countless errors and inconsistencies by 
the capricious imagination of the poet. It is 
when we tread ground trembling with doubt and 
slippery with blood, that we feel most the need 
of supporting and being supported by a true 
friend and a loving woman. The true friend 
and the loving woman were Chénier’s; but 
it is the loving woman, and not the true 
friend, who teaches him how much better than 
either friendship or love is fidelity to the highest 
ideal of nobleness. Sublime transfigurement of 
the warmest affection toward herself into the 
most indomitable and devoted martyr valour ! 
Let us forget what was mad, and murderous, and 
melo-dramatic in the French Revolution, and 
consider whether such transfigurements could 
have been rare—whether, on the contrary, they 
were not likely to have been exceedingly fre- 
quent. Men turn martyrs from disgust and dis- 
enchantment; men turn martyrs from fanatical 
fury ; men turn martyrs from entire surrender 
of their breast to an idea; but it is grandest of 
all to turn martyr by the transmutation of an 
earthly fervour into a seraphic flame. It is only 
thus that some of the richest and most radiant 
souls can consecrate themselves without reserve 
and without regret to: martyrdom. To conse- 
crate himself to martyrdom otherwise than this 
would have been for Chénier impossible. When- 
ever the martyrology of the French Revolution 
is written, André Chénier’s will be the chief 
name. No other name of those tempestuous 
years, when everything, for glory or for shame, 
for goodness or for guilt, had an epic vastness, 
unites the same vivid human interest with the 
same divine elevation. If, in spite of his emi- 
nently poetical genius and temperament, 
Chénier was able to be little more than a 
French rhetorician, and not that ideal Greek 
of whom he dreamed—that ideal Greek, or 
even a better than that ideal Greek, he was able 
as a martyr to be. It matters little, then, how 
the question of his literary merits is decided. He 
was destined to a purer renown and a holier 
vocation. At the moment when Chénier was 
about to bow down his effulgent head to the 
stroke of the unpitying guillotine, there was 
living obscurely and mournfully in a wretched 
London garret another young Frenchman, who 
was to flash forth from that garret into the most 
illustrious writer that his country for nearly a 
century has had. Yet who that reads of Chateau- 
briand in his old age would prefer his fate to that 
of Chénier? Without profound or comprehensive 
ideas or sure, keen, clear glance—not without 
honour or chivalry, but wholly without convic- 
tions—Chateaubriand will be known to after ages 
as an accomplished stylist, the manufacturer of 
magnificent, melodious, picturesque, but often 
bombastic phrases—as the author of works which 
are not solid enough for thought, nor rich enough 
for poetry. The less he was able to achieve fame, 
the more in his latter days did Chateaubriand’s 
love of fame grow into the eagerness of egoism, 
and, like all egoism, it generated mistrust—mis- 
trust of himself and mistrust of others. With a 
naturally affectionate heart, he had laboured so 
exclusively for reputation, that he found himself 
at last alone with his immense reputation, and 
with no affectionate heart to respond to his 
own. Doubts assailed him whether it was | 
well to yearn so boundlessly and to toil so 
hard for the world’s praise. Still darker 
doubts whether in his own case the world’s praise 
was likely to endure. He had been lavish of | 
sunshine and of dazzling colours on his pages ; 
but no sunshine, and no glowing, gorgeous colours 
came to warm and to cheer his own lonely cham- 
ber. Contrast Chénier’s triumphant march to 
death, and Chateaubriand’s gaze for lingering 
months at the gate through which, heralded by 
so many disenchantments, death was to enter in. 
Contrast and judge. It will not be enough to 
say, as has been said with a truth which we all 
feel after we have passed the summer of our days, 
that those whom the Gods love die young. It 
will be truer and wiser to say that our prayer to 
the Gods should rather be that we may die young 
as a sacrifice for the Fatherland or for Humanity, 
like Chénier, than live to be bowed down by the 
burden of our glory, like Chateaubriand. As of old 
there was one who was almost persuaded by Paul 
to be a Christian, so how many in these days are 
almost persuaded to be martyrs! They forget 
that life is only a treasure and a rapture in pro- 
portion to our willingness to surrender it, and 
that he who saveth his life shall lose it. And it 
is not in times of persecution and revolution 





that martyrs are most needed. They are most 


needed in times like our own, when eclecticism 
is mistaken for catholicism, and indifference for 
tolerance and charity. Each age demands its 
own gospel; this age demands the Gospel of Man- 
liness. Everlastingly proclaiming that religion is 
the everlasting on we may the more boldly 
declare that a awworm godliness has 
killed all manliness out of our hearts. It is not 
for any new idea that the battle now is, as the 
battle has so often been before. It is for very 
manhood—for the right to speak and act like a 
man. Seneca said of a Roman Emperor's boasted 
clemency, that it was absurd to call clemency the 
cruelty which had grown tired. This is Karth’s, 
or at least England’s, present mood. Cruelty has 
grown tired, and takes the airs of love. It would 
be too much trouble to burn a heretic or a blas- 
phemer. It would be too much trouble even to 
fine and imprison him, But what is the fate of 
him who, neither a heretic nor a blasphemer, 
neither a sceptic nor a denier, resolves and strives 
to be a hero in the midst of corruption and con- 
ventional cowardice? Does a clement commu- 
nity abound in clemency to him? Is he not 
compelled substantially—for the form matters 
not—to pay the penalties which in ruder, but not 
baser generations, were paid by political and reli- 
gious Nonconformists? Let him pay them cheer- 
fully, pay them to the last drop of his blood if it 
be needful. This is the lesson to be taught ; from 
the Gospel of Manliness thus learneth he. Fecund 
and invincible is the mystic meaning of the fact 
that he who was called by eminence the Son of 
God was also called by eminence the Son of Man, 
as if perfect manhood were always perfect divinity, 
and as if apotheosis must always precede incar- 
nation. Let it not be supposed that we wish to 
meddle with controversial theology if we further 
say that the recognition of the perfect divinity in 
the perfect manhood is the doctrine on which the 
greatest Apostles of the Church have most 
strenuously insisted; and that it has, however 
misunderstood, in every age been the sum and 
saliency of the Christian faith. It is not to the 
prophet of a sublime thought, to the completer of 
a sublime revelation, that the heart of our race 
has clung, but to Him who was stupendously, 
mysteriously the Son of God by being trans- 
cendantly the Son of Man. But how much is the 
significance of this grand truth, which is inde- 
pendent of dogmas and creeds, more and more 
forgotten? If He, whose name we vulgarise not 
here, entered through absolute manhood into 
absolute godhead, surely the logic must be that 
our own godlike progress and transformation 
musi be through the valour, and wealth, and 
beauty of our manhood. Yet the common belief, 
if we are to trust the common practice, seems 
now to be that it is by the annihilation of man- 
hood that the godlike is to be gained. Verily no 
more pestilent heresy has ever been propounded 
by deceivers or promulgated by fvols. It is, 
however, a convenient heresy for the craven and 
the effeminate. And from early days it has been 
the custom to manufacture a doctrine in ac- 
cordance with a certain mode and course of 
action. The creeds of men simply express what 
they themselves are; and there is no one so sunk 
in Epicureanism or vice who does not try to 
make or to find some creed that may justify 
his conduct. The real creed of every one—let 
the professed creed be what it may—is the shadow 
which his deeds, vile or noble, throw. We have 
known men who, though vicious, had strong 
instincts toward virtue, who would have ceased 
to be Fatalists the moment they ceased so griev- 
ously to sin. They were Fatalists because Fatal- 
ism seemed to them a kind of apology for their 
wickedness. A community, therefore, without 
manliness, preaches the absence of manliness asa 
duty and agrace. Would that we could work a 
miracle on such a community, and command it, 
with potent effect, to stand up as an Apostle 
commanded him who had never walked—command 
it to stand up and to be no longer a maimed or 
paralytic thing. We should summon to our side, 
as we spake, all the most beautiful martyrs of the 
past; and where can we find a more beautiful 
than André Chénier? Remote from the onrush 
of rival systems, and the shriek of rival sects, we 
raise a banner on which blazes, far above the 
jangling and grovelling of the crowd, but one 
word—Manhood. From him who would follow 
that banner we should not seek a confession of 
faith regarding any matter whatever. We should 
simply tell him that there was a gathering band 
of the brave, and that if he were willing, sincerely 
and cordially, to join that band, there woul 

be furnished to him as to the rest, a breastplate 
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of the brave. This is our fashion of redeem- | that airy compound. Others, with claims to serious 
ing our country; let him who knows a writing, are positively overpowering ; and it is de- 
better proclaim it. Superstitions of credulity | voutly to be hoped that their weight will drag their 
and superstitions of incredulity are at this hour | perpetrators down and effectually prevent their ever 
Wai by cchinnes Ee cating ap ots aren ore lubberly craft, due to their clumsy attempts at 
§ p | : 
Auguste Comte as a Messiah; and we are tempted | —— 
to ask whether anything but an irruption of the 
Barbarians can renew the world as it was re- | 
newed fourteen centuries ago; and whether the | 
goriest steps of Goth and Vandal and Hun are | 
not the only possible regenerators in the infinite | 
impotence and idiocy. To fling furious philipvics 
at prevailing abominations is by itself profitless. 
Invective, however crushing, is neither a deliverer 
nor @ saviour. The one true deliverance is that 
men should be carried by enthusiasm to a nobler 
life by the example of a man. If cowardice is 
contagious, manliness is more so. And perhaps 
those whom manliness and martyrdom would 
repel in rough John the Baptist attitudes and 
aspects may be attracted, and may follow mar- 
tyrdom and manliness, when the radiances of a 
rich poetical soul. M. Méry’s thrilling story is 
that of poetry rising into manhood, and manhood | purpose of gaining money and information. He con- 
rising into martyrdom. But those who do not | trived to find his way to Marseilles, and there em- 
be for on etc ome = se igs de = | barked as apprentice on board a Sardinian brig. He 
who care only for entertainment, will here find | 


, | went in her to the East. 
enough to delight them. ATTICUS. Ithaca, 


to those I must now address myself. 
the rather attractive title of Les Enfants de Jean 
Jacques Rousseau. The book is chiefly remarkable on 
account of its author, who is wholly self-educated. 
M. Ciause Genoux was born in a village of Upper 
Savoy in March 1811. He left his home, according 
to the custom of those hardy mountaineers, at the 
early age of eight, and worked his way to Paris, by 
the aid of his accomplishments as a chimney-sweep, 
eked out by his masterly performance on the national 
instrument, the hurdy-gurdy, and his proficiency in 
instilling vivacity into that proverbially repose-loviag 
animal, the Alpine marmot. Arrived in Paris, he 
made the best use of his opportunities, and contrived 
to learn to read and write. 
stature to an extent that deprived him of his chief 
resource, that of sweeping chimneys; and, having little 
| taste for the lazzarone kind of life of the Paris com- 
missionnaire, he determined to see life for the double 
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Paris, May 28. until, disgusted with the wandering fields of barren 
THE position of the humble individual who has the | foam, he returned once more to Paris, to grapple 
honour of representing the Critic in this city of | once more with Dame Fortune. No labour seemed 
Imperialism and other shams bears a certain analogy | too hard or too humble for him. He cleaned shoes, 
to that of Sister Ann in the nursery tale. Ever | ran of errands, worked in a carpenter's shop, was 
craning his neck over his watch-tower, like the in- | employed as footman, cook, and waiter; and, during 


teresting female above referred to, he can only see | all these various occupations, prosecuted his studies | 
| has not yet reached the meridian of his talent; and 


great clouds of literary dust, which, however it may | with an energy which deserved to command success. 


suffice for the Parisians, cannot blind the experienced | Such was his energy and self-command that, though | 


eye as to its real value. Since J last addressed you, | not earning on an average more than If. a day, at 
no new genius has arisen. The feuilletonistes and the | twenty-he had saved 1500f. (60/.) 
literati seem to be exhausted, and, though no end of | time at Marseilles, employed as boy of all work by 


again profaning the ocean of literature with their | 


However, I mentioned a couple of exceptions, and | 
The first bears | 


Meanwhile he grew in | 


Like our old friend of | 








| sailed for Rio Janeiro. Having disposed of his wares 
at a profit, he once more 
Commisit pelago ratem, 
| and sailed for Chili. But he had the misfortune of 
| being wrecked off Juan Fernandez, and lost every 
farthing. He reached Peru, and at Lima sheer 
| starvation compelled him to enlist as a soldier. The 
pursuit of ‘the bubble reputation at the cannon’s 
mouth,” however, was not congenial to his tastes or 
habits. He escaped the service, and found a place as 
common seaman successively on board an American 
and a French whaler, on board which he spent a couple 
of years. At the expiration of that time he once more 
found his way to Paris, and obtained employment 
in Paul Dupont’s printing-office. In 1850 he 
went to Chambery, and there edited a paper called 
the Patriote Savoisien, a republican paper, which 
took a very hostile view of the coup d'état. In conse- 
| quence, the court of Turin, anxious to curry favour, 
expelled Genoux from the kingdom; but after an 
| exile of three years he succeeded in obtaining admis- 
| sion into France, and on the recommendation of 
Emile de Girardin, the editor and proprietor of the 
Press, was engaged as reader by M. Serriére, the 
printer of that paper and several others besides. He 
has published since several collections of songs, some 
of which are very popular. His Enfants de Jean 
Jacques is a curious work, but betrays a greater want 
of refinement than could have been expected from so 
| great a travelleras M. Genoux. Your readers will 
| be glad to hear that he is now in comfortable circum- 
| stances. As a popular rhymester he is deservedly a 


favourite. His prose works somewhat destroy the 

interest his eventful career creates in his behalf. 
| The other exception is a gem of M. About’s, Le 
Roi des Montagnes, a tale of Greek banditti, told with 
a humour and elegance that place him several hun- 
| dred fathoms above all other novelists of his school in 
| France. M. About has several points in common 
| with Thackeray; but, though his early efforts are 
| far superior to the ‘‘ Plush Papers” and other pechés 
de jeunesse of the great Michael Angelo Titmarsh, he 


nothing that has yet proceeded from his pen should 
be named in the same breath with the “ Newcomes”’ 


He was at that | or “ Vanity Fair.” 


The grave is hardly closed over Alfred de Musset, 


works in new bindings fill the shelves of the book- | masons, and, after his day’s work, he used to write | and his soi-disant friends are already quarrelling, 


sellers, in turning their leaves nine out of ten are | songs, which a good-natured printer used to set up on | 
tick, and which were sufficiently popular to leave him | 


found to be only old foes with new faces. Among the 
rare novelties barely one or two deserve the honour of | 4 small surplus, after paying all expenses. Having 
a notice. The great majority are as unsubstantial as | made a slight addition to his small capital, he invested 
that chef-d’euvre of French cookery an omelette | it in a small stock of hardware, and, having gone 
souffiée; but they are far less agreeable to digest than | 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


THE FORTNIGHT. 

Proressor Huxtey, at the Geological Society, de- 
scribed a new and remarkable crustacean from the 
coal measures, represented by three specimens in 
ironstone nodules, each presenting, from the breakage | beds, and extensively metamorphosed them. 
of the nodules, the ventral surface in relief, with the | great masses of fine-grained syenite, associated with 
corresponding impression. The animal is about | greenstone dykes, were intruded among the beds 
1} inches in length, and has been named Pygocephalus | without either tilting them or altering them to any 
Cooperi. Professor Huxley, after describing the | great extent. 
characteristics from successive examinations of the| Sir R. I. 
several specimens, pointed out that this animal has | rocks and fossils of Norway, and those of the Baltic 
some peculiar relations with the little Mysis or cpos- | provinces of Russia, with their British equivalents, 
sum shrimp, especially in the schizopodous character of | pointed out that the Silurian system forms a natural 
its thoracic appendages, in the proportional size of its | history group, both as to its geological relations and | 
carapace, and in the gradual increase in width from | its zoological contents, and that the rocks of Russia 
before backwards of the sterna of the thoracic somites. | and Scandinavia agree with those of Britain from the | 
In the proportion of its abdomen, however, the Pygo- | Lingula flags upwards to the Ludlow rocks inclusive. 
cephalus approximates more nearly to the true | The whole Silurian series of Norway has been divided 
Stomapoda ; and a Gonodactylus, bent upon itself, | by M. Kjerulf into three physical groups—the Oslo, 
presents an appearance in some respects analogous to | the Oscarskal, and the Malmoe groups, formed into 
that of the fossil in question. | fourteen subdivisions, being the equivalents in suc- | 

In describing the geology of Strath, Isle of Skye, | cession to the Longmynd, Llandello, Caradoc, or Bala, | 
Professor Ramsay enumerates the following Liassic | Llandovery, Wenlock, and Lower Ludlow rocks. 
beds as occurring in Strath. No.1. Lowest, and rest- | The Silurian rocks of the Baltic provinces of Russia, 
ing on the red sandstone and quartzite of Sleat, a fine | as represented by Prof. Schmidt, consist of a series of 
conglomerate two to three feet thick. 2. Green and | strata following each other in ascending order, at 
yellow sandstone, three to fifteen feet. 3. Limestone, | slight angles of inclination to the South, constituting 
one foot coral bed, with Isastraa two feet. 4. Calea- | zones, trending generally from East to West, and 
reous grit seven to eight feet. 5. Limestone, with | passing under the Devonian rocks of Southern 
occasional seams of shale. 6. White sandstone. 7. | Livonia. In comparing these and the British Silurian | 
Dark brownish- grey gandy shale. 8. Calcareous | rocks together, Sir R. Marchison dwelt upon the 
brecciated conglomerate. 9. Limestones and shales | natural indivisibility of the alum schists and Lingula 
in alternate bands. 10. Calcareousgrits with Gryphee. | flags from the rest of the lower Silurian series: the 
Nos. 1 to 10 are referred to the lower Lias. 11. Dark | extensive occurrence of the pentamerous zone, mark- 
grey or brown sandy micaceous shales, with numerous | ing the passage-beds between the upper and lower 


irruptions in Strath appear to have been all posterior | 
to the middle Lias. The first period of volcanic 
activity gave rise to a profusion of trap dykes 
traversing every part of the district, but not mate- 
rially altering the position or texture of the strata. 


Murchison in comparing the Silurian 


into partnership with two Piedmontese traders, he | 


Subsequently vast tracts of syenite tilted up the Lias , life during the older palxozoic period. 
Lastly, | tends to prove that in Scandinavia, as in Russia in 


with indecent haste, over the place at the Académie 
which his death has rendered vacant. The obese 
Jules Janin and the brilliant Sandeau are in the 
ranks, as the French say; but the favourite candi- 
dates are an obscure poet, M. Laprade, and a giver 
of Apician banquets, the Count de Marcellus. 


the Silurian rocks of France, Spain, Bohemia, the 
Ural, and probably of South America, are dissimilar 
as a group from their northern representatives, both 
in paleontological and lithological characters—mark- 


| ing the existence of distinct geographical limits of 


All evidence 


Europe, the Silurian rocks, both lower and upper, 
form a united and unbroken whole; and that, both 
by fossils and by strata, they exhibit in those coun- 
tries, and in a very small compass, a natural history 
system, quite as complete and more easily understood 
than their much more expanded, highly varied, and 
dislocated equivalents in the British Isles. 

At the Geographical Society it was announced that 
the Niger Expedition,under Dr. Baikie, had set out. The 
report in circulation of the death of Mr. Anderson, the 
African traveller, was without foundation. The 


| Swedish traveller, Dr. Wahlberg, had unfortunately 


perished in an encounter with an elephant, to the 
northward of Lake Ngami. Among the papers read 
was one by Sir H. Rawlinson, on Mohamrah and the 
Chaab Arabs. Mohamrah was situated at the sole 
navigable mouth of the river Euphrates: in the earliest 
times it formed part of the kingdom of Karaknia and 
Messina; but after the country had been surveyed 
scientifically by the English and Russian commis- 
sioners it was agreed that the country watered by the 
Euphrates belonged to Turkey, and that by the Kara 
to Persia, but it was finally decided that Mobamrah 
should be considered as belonging to Persia. This 
was contrary to geographical accuracy ; for, as Mo- 
hamrah was on the Euphrates, it consequentiy be- 
longed to Turkey, and the Turkish Government still 
considered that they had a territorial claim to it, and 
protested against its being attacked when the late 
expedition set out. It was not impossible to enter 
Persia by Mohamrah, as there were several though 
The country abounded in the most 


shales. 12, Dark calcareous shales, with Pecten, | members of the series; the general uniformity in 
Ostrea, &e. These two are referred to the middle | the distribution of the organic remains of the several | difficult routes. 
Lias. The dip of these beds is N.W. at an angle of | successional groups of beds, although the strata | luxurious vegetation, having every possible produce 


5° to 8°, the thickness being estimated at 1500 feet. | themselves are very variously developed as to mineral | of a tropical climate; the province was thus not only 


Taken as a whole, the Liassic beds of Strath appear to 
form'a great synclinal trough, striking N.W. to S.E., 
bounded by syenite and red sandstone, and ridged up 
along its centre by an anticlinal axis. The igneous 





Northern Europe, North America, Canada, and the 








Arctic regions on the one hand, while, on the other, | Patron’s Medal was assigned to Colonel Waugh, 


character and thickness; and the characteristic agree- | valuable in a military but also in a commercial point 
ment in fossils between the several Silurian eras of | of view. 


At the anniversary meeting of the Society the 
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Surveyor-General of India, for his valuable geode- | 
tical operations in that country. The Founder's | 
Medal was awarded to Mr. A. C, Gregory, for 
his important and extensive explorations in Western 
Australia. From these it may now be inferred 
that nearly all the central portion of the vast 
continent of Australia is an uninhabitable desert, 
probably the dried-up bottom of a sea, and hence all 
intercourse between our different colonies in that 
region must take place either by coast ranges or the 
sea. Mr. Gregory had performed journeys extending 
over 6450 miles, and had determined many hitherto 
unknown points of latitude and longitude; he had 
also defined the character of that fine basin of North 
Australia which might at no distant day become a 
British colony. Some reference was made to the 
exploring expedition under Captain Burton, in East 
Africa. The President of the society, in the course of | 
his address, descanted upon Mr. Cleghorn’s theory of | 
the wear and tear of our coasts, the projected Atlantic | 
submarine telegraph, the discoveries of Dr. Living- 
stone and others in Africa, the proposed final Arctic 
search—winding up his address with a reference to the 
growing utility and acknowledged importance of the 
society, and to the inadequacy of the present accom- 
modation for its steadily increasing numbers. 

At the Zoological Society a very large adult cra- 
nium was exhibited of the great Chimpanzee, larger 


than any of the casts in the College of Surgeons; | 
also specimens of two undescribed species of the | 


Tyrannine genus Todirostrum, and of an apparently 


hitherto unnoticed bird of the same genus, this latter | 


from New Granada. A paper was read on the habits 
of some birds observed on the plains of North-western 


India in 1849; and also a paper containing descrip- | 


tions of some new species of Lepidopterous insects 
from Northern India. 

A very interesting experiment has lately been 
made to bring to a test the various modes that have 
been adopted for interpreting the cuneiform characters 
brought to light by the late Assyrian discoveries. 
From amongst the cuneiform records a long inscrip- 
tion of nearly 1000 lines was selected for trial, having 
the advantage of being perfect throughout. Three 
of the lithographed copies were given respectively to 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, Dr. Hincks, and Mr. Fox Tal- 
bot. Dr, Oppert, of Paris, was also admitted to trial 
at his own request. The committee appointed to 
decide consisted of Dr. Milman, President; Dr. 
Whewell, Mr. Grote, the Rev. Mr. Cureton, Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson, and Professor Wilson. 
meeting to open the sealed envelopes containing the 
translations assembled at the rooms of the Royal 
Asiatic Society last week, and the four versions were 
examined and compared: the result being that three 
of the translations were found identical in sense, and 
very'generally in words also—Dr. Oppert’s version ap- 
pearing to differ only trom his very imperfect acquain- 
tance with the English language. Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son’s was the only entire translation. The general 
correctness of the method of interpretation would 
thus appear to be established. 

The subject of the disturbances of suspension- 
bridges, and the modes of counteracting them, was 
introduced to the Institution of Civil Engineers by 
Messrs. Luken and Conder. 
consideration the various kinds of suspension-bridges, 
the disturbances were attributed chiefly to the flexi- 
bility of the chains. In order to reduce these, the main 
point of inquiry must be the arrangement of chains 
and rods best calculated to abate the liability to dis- 
turbance of the six ordinary modes of arrangement. 
A new mode, distinguished as the convergent sus- 
pension, had been devised, to avoid as far as practi- 
rable the several defects of the other arrangements, 
In this there was an entire absence of horizontal strain 
on the roadway, which might therefore be made of 
extreme lightness, while the advantages of direct 
action would be to a great extent secured, the undu- 
lations of the roadway and the tendency to lateral 
swing being reduced to a minimum; and the reaction 

f the chains on the platform would be much 
liminished by the radiating play of the rods. The 
convergent principle admitted considerable 
economy of material; but it was a matter worthy of 
inquiry whether an application of this method might 
net be arrived at still better suited for large spans. 


le 
aiso 





ARCHITECTURE. 
REPORT ON ARCHITECTURE AS A FINE 
ART. 


Tie exhibition of the designs for the proposed new 
Government offices is, of course, just now, the all- 
engrossing subject; and, according to the report in 
the Builder for May 23rd, the Rev. C. Boutell. aided 
by Mr. Ruskin, the Lamp-lighter, is busy at Binfield 
Hall, Clapham, denouncing the “ Anglo-Classic ” 
and the “ Anglo-Renaissance,” and dictating the 
‘t Gothic” as the style to be adopted. We are only 
glad to have a reason in this for concluding that the 
reverend gentleman is alarmed by the likelihood of 
the “Classic,” or some modification of it, beir gr the 
style on which the public has set its heart, and in 
favour of which the judges will decide. He s¢ to 
be dissatisfied with 
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the appointed j idges, and 
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a list of some names, chiefly of noblemen and cle? 








The | 


After bringing under | 





men that would have given him greater confidence ;” 
and ‘the list,” says the Builder, seems to include 
every Englishman out of the profession who has 
written on the subject of architecture.” Well; we 
will not say that the profession should exclusively 
afford the judgment required ; but the same chances, 
that might occasion a partial decision on the part 
of an architect, will operate with much more certainty 
in the ease of a clergyman, for the profession is 


| divided in its feeling, while the clergy all think —if 


they care about the matter at all—only one way; and 
for that very reason no clergyman shouid be allowed 
a vote—scarcely indeed a voice—in the matter. From 
the profession we may select a Smirke, who is Greek 
in his predilections ; a Cockerell, who is Renaissance ; 
a Scott, who is Gothic; a Barry, who is all of these, 
and who may be said to have no predilectims. But 
are there no ex-architeets, who can have no purposes 
whatever to serve, save the advancement of architec- 
tural truth—their conclusions upon which are the 
results of many years’ practice and thought, rooted 
in original principles of utilitarian fitness and artistic 
expression, cultivated by reasonings derived from a 
general and co-equal knowledge of every great archi- 
tectural variety, and confirmed by the latest observa- 
tion of every work of importance that has been com- 
pleted during the long period of their critical study? 
Can the clerical critic honestly avow, that he has not 
been for years persistently moving along in one 
exclusive way, in the deep-worn rut of Gothic 
| orthodoxy, till its bottom is as smooth as a 
tramrail, although his wheels are almost sunk 
to their naves? That they will still sink till no 
| further progress will be permitted them, we firmly be- 


|of Gothic design in 
| desire is, that the great work now in contemplation 





lieve—that is, in reference to the exclusive application | 
all cases; and our anxious | 


should benefit by the change that isto be, lest we may | 


have, ere long, to look back upon the last great and | 


| most lamentable blunder which preceded a too ex- 
treme reactionual movement! We might have hesi- 
tated to bring even our weak urgency against the 
surviving amount of Gothic feeling, if we did not see 
the counter opinions of merno better than ourselves 
endeavouring (we use the Builder's words) ‘ to excite 
sympathy for the Gothic and national (?) style, and 
antipathy to the Anglo-classie,”’ &c. But, when the 
clergy—not content with the revival of Gothic art, as 
applied to the Church and every kind of building in- 
| timately related to it—would overthrow the whole 
professional body of architects, and insist upon 
“churching” every class of secular structure, we feel 
no further delicacy in calling upon the public to put 
faith in those who have, or ought to have, a catholic 


knowledge of the subject, and who, abjuring the in- | 
tention of making it a question between one style and | 


another, only argue for the proper style in the proper 
place. 

Ours is a literary, and not an artistic, journal; and 
we have not, therefore, space to go into this matter 
(all important as itis) with the fulness it deserves; 

| but we may possibly do enough, at present, in con- 
sidering it on the broad question of harmony. The 
buildings to be erected are to connect the absolute 
Gothic of the Abbey with the modified classic of the 
Banqueting-room, Whitehall, and the Italian archi- 
tecture of St. Martin’s Church, Pall-Mall, and Buck- 
ingham Palace. The new Houses of Parliament are 
of a modified Gothic, forming a link between the 
Abbey northward... We, therefore, desire to see a 
range of buildings which may harmoniously unite 
the 
palatial Italian of the quarters alluded to. To 
effect this required harmonisation, we would be our- 
selves favourable to the rich Renaissance architecture, 
of which we have so many native examples that we 
need scarcely refer to those parts of the Tuilleries 
and Louvre, at Paris, which, however, serve us for 
iHustration. Though their features are of classic ori- 
gin, they are capable of such treatment as to render 
them productive of a general effect, continuing to a 
meeting-point, or rather to an agreeably commingling 
compartment, the respective characteristics of the 
Gothic and Classic extremes. All that is would be made 
available to the grand entirety that is to be; and the 
walk from Pall-Mall to the Abbey would exhibit a 
compendium of sequent passages of art, charming to 
observers in general, and reasonably satisfying to 
the eyes even of those who have their strong archi- 
tectural predilections. 

We are not aware that any architect would have 
reason hereafter to complain, sinee it does not appear 


Houses of Parliament with the Palladian and | 


that the designs chosen for the premiums are any of | 


them to be adopted; and indeed, in a work of such 


| the lantern, would be very pleasing 


maguitude, the ultimate efforts of the best available | 
genius should be engaged to bear upon a combination | 
of the varied merits which may appear in all or any | 


of the plans purchased by the commissioners. 


The | 


present object should be the seleetion of the architect | 


or architects to whom the work shall be entrusted; 


unitedly employed in a final design, which may have 
a positively national approval. At all events, every 
architectural monomaniac should be placed hope- 
lessly hors de combat. We require the enlarged mind 
of general architectural 
prehensive feeling and taste, which is the result of 
long-experienced and largely-varied practice or ob- 
| seryation. 


< | many. 
and, in such case, Greek, Goth, and Italian may be | 


knowledge, and the com- | 


nen 
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We have no hesitation in applying the term of 
brazen impudence to the assertion, in the face of 
Barry's Italian edifices and Elmes’s Hall at Liver- 
pool, that ‘ we have no public buildings in the classic 
styles satisfactory enough to form authorities, nor 
any civic building worthy to be so considered, except 
Westminster Hall;” and we shall be infinitely sur- 
prised if the utterer do not himself stand convicted 
of that “density of prejudice” and “incredible 
blindness,” which, with such overweening self-satis- 
faction, he charges ‘‘ the general public.” We trust 
he will meet with no particular public sufficiently 
numerous to give any weight to his views; and that, 
if the judges appointed to decide on the proposed 
buildings are to be increased “to the Englishman's 
favourite number—that of a jury,” the clergy may be 
excluded (as Blackstone says), ‘out of favour and 
respect to their function.” They have done well, and 
may do better, with their churches; but “ the benefit 
of clergy” may prove something worse than of no 
benefit, if it be admitted in respect to our present 
subject. 

It is amusing to consider that amattempt was made 
to Gothicise the Observatory at Athens, which happily, 
however, escaped the wrong, and developed itself in 
the beautiful little Greek building of which there is 
a view in the Architect, Vol. If. p. 174; where, 
by the way, the Roman dome shows itself with no 
violation of critical propriety, and which is at least 
as justifiable as the beautiful and trae Gothie porch 
which Messrs. Scott and Mason have attached to 
Wren's nondescript Church of St, Michael, Cornhill: 
(see Builder, March 28, 1857). In the same publica- 
tion, for Marchi 16, is a view of the Essex County 
Lunatic Asylum, which strikes us as a most fitting 
abode for the victims of medieval maniacism. It is 
a perfeet specimen of the studiously unstudied— 
doubtless full of correct details, wortby of distinct 
regard, though the view is too minute for any par- 
ticular remark save in respect to general perplexity. 
As Thackeray says of St. Waltheof's in ‘‘ Our Street,” 
it seems “vast, elaborate, bran-new, and intensely 
old.” For our own part, we had as soon take for a 
model madhouse the new Birmingham Pauper Palace : 
(see Builder, Vol. X. p. 78). The Welsh Schools, 
Ashford, Middlesex (Builder for 23rd May 1857) are 
creditable to Mr. Clutton; but, uuless we could have 
had a bay window on each side the central door, we 
would have had none. Of course the plan, as it is, 
requires it should be so; but the elevation, as_ it 
should have been, required the plau’s alteration. The 
repetition of the bay, the addition of bolder work to 
the doorway, and the bringing together the pairs of 
two-light windows in the projecting gabled ends, 
would surely have much improved an elevation which 
is otherwise very pleasing. The Protestant Hall, 
Limerick, in the Builder for January 1856, ought to 
have been noticed before as a good piece of unaffected 
Tudor, by Mr. Fogerty ; and in the same publication 
for May 9, 1856, is the view of a quaint little Churci, 
by Mr. Edward W. Godwin, which makes one wish 
for some additional knowledge of it. Mr. Teulon’s 
Cottages for Crown Labourers, Windsor Park, are also 
worthy of remark as very picturesque samples of 
their kind, though not Gothie: (see Builder, Vol. XT!. 
p. 99.) They are well clustered, and the treatment 
of the chimneys is very telling. 

A comparison of the Brick Towers at Mantua and 
Verona (see Builder for 8th September 1855), with 
Mr. Rawlinson’s Designs for Furnace Chimney Shafis, 
in thesame publication for 25th April 1857, will show 
how a man of taste can advantage himself by foreign 
hints. If our great manufacturing towns were to 
present such forms, in place of the huge cheroct- 
looking brick pipes which are now such ugly denote- 
ments of mere money-making, they would be worthy 
companious of the church steeples, nor would their 
finite purposes endonly in smoke. All the chimneys 
here shown are handsome, and very suggestive. W<« 
would submit tothe designer what, we admit, is not 
found in the Italian ones, an intermediate compart- 
ment wherever a square shaft has a crowning octagon : 
more particularly if there be a largely projecting 
cornice at top of the substructure, not used as a 
balustered gallery. In the first design on the left, for 
instance, we want a gathering-in from the angles of 
the square top to the diagonal faces of the lantern 
above, so as constructively to show the means where- 
by the latter is prevented from slipping down like the 
joint of a telescope. Thus, if we correct the first 
design by the fourth, we shall obtain a model hand- 
somer than either. The third, from the left, modified 
in like manner, with a something bolder cornice tv 
The secon’, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth, are unimproveable. Mr. 
Rawlinson’s Water-tank Tower and Engine-house, «t 
Worthing (see Builder, 2nd May 1857). exemplify, we 
think, the fault of bringing into the same compositic 
a large compartment of few parts anda small one ¢ 
Either the low small building should be muci 
simplified, or the high and bulky one should have 
had mural decorations of according minuteness. 

In the Builder for Jaly 19, 1857, isa plan and sec- 
tion of the Coneert Hall of the Surrey Gardens, and we 
much wish that external and internal views therec’ 
could be afforded, to enable us to speak critically 0! 
its character and merits, since we address ourselves to 
many who may not see the building itself, and onr 


| object is never to be eritical without visible illustra- 
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tion at hand. To substantiate principles of judgment 
is our aim; and, as we have before urged, so we now 
repeat, that our comments apply to the engraved 
representations rather than to the buildings them- 
selves. Now, the building under notic: seems to 
evince a constructive mastery—an adaptation of 
simple means to the end of a vast accommodation, 
which is deserving of more than common regard. As 
in the case of the Crystal Palace, we have here an 
instance of artistic utilitarianism ; or, at least, of 
utilitarianism considered as artistically as the cireum- 


stances of the case admitted; and we should like to | 
have the whole structure asit exists clearly put before | 


us by the wood-engraver, that we might speak upon 
the merits of its general form, with a view to give our 


humble opinion on it so far; then to consider how far | 


it might be improved; and, finally, to haveafew words 
on the sulject of its finishing treatment as a work 
of art. This is matter of no common moment now 
that the battle of the styles is raging. Here is apecu- 
liar instance in which the purpose of the building has 
been sternly considered, untrammelled by any pre- 
scribed fashion of architectural decoration ; and most 
happv shall we be if Mr. Florace Jones can put before the 


eye of our readers such additional engravings as may | 


enable us to speak of the critical as well as of the 
constructive deservings of his work. 





ART AND ARTISTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 

HAVING said our'say, in our first notice, of Millais’s 
two great pictures, the remainder of the exhibition 
does not offer much ground for extended comments. 
There are, indeed, many works of superior merit; but 
we can say little more of them than bene, optime, as 
the case may be. We hardly know whether to turn 
first to the landscapes, the cattle, the portraits, the 
still life, the flowers, the architecture, for all these 
subjects have their followers. We shall pursue our 
way through the rooms somewhat at random. 

zandseer’s ‘‘Scene in Brae Mar” (77) is one of 
those masterly, yet sketchy, representations of animal 
life which he alonecan achieve. The deer are noble 


creatures, and worth a little more careful finish than | 


he has given to them. The hare, which seems sur- 
prised to find itself in such august company, has 
something spectral and grotesque. 
Wife for Sale” (345) are the portraits of two atro- 
ciously ugly animals, dashed off with wonderful ease. 
Those who admire the breed will be charmed with 
them. We prefer to either of these pictures “ Rough 
and Ready” (93). The title refers to a good-natured 


little steed in a straw-yard, who is surveying with | 


benign attention an egg just laid, while the hen an- 

nounces her achievement in a loud voice, not without 

misgiving that her frail production may come to some 

mischief. There is a touch of humour in the picture 

bey might pass for an illustration of some fable of 
Nsop. 

Mr. Ansdell has made a step in advance. 
black-headed cattle yoked to a plough (597) are 
magnificently painted. It is evident that Rosa Bon- 
heur’s works have had their effect upon Mr. Ansdell, 
bat he has given a version of nature which is his 
own. There is an increase of freedom and breadth of 
effect over his former productions. Drawing, colour, 
and touch are all improved. The cattle in Mr. H. B. 
Willis’s ‘‘ Sunny Pastures in Sussex” (637) are care 
fully studied, and the picture is a pleasing one, though 
somewhat thin and dry in colour. 

Mr. Horsley’s happiest effort is ‘ Life and Still 
Life” (8). A Parisian sempstress ‘au sixiéme,” is 
pursuing her occupation of cap-making. and adapts a 
specimen of her art to one of those dummy heads 
which stare at us from shop windows, in vacant 
mockery of humanity. The contrast between the 
living and the lifeless face is portrayed with quiet 
humour—both are intensely natural. 
Age” (180) Mr. Horsley approaches the pathetic: 
an aged woman wearily collects sticks for her soli- 
tary hearth, while a troop of merry children throng 
about her and offer her the flowers which they have 
gathered. She looks kindly upon them, and her 


thoughts, no doubt, wander back to the days when | 


she sought this same shady dell to gather flowers and 
not sticks. 
in colour. ‘“ Hide and Seek” (338) is a highly- 
finished work ; but on the whole we like it less than 
either of the preceding. A daintily-dressed cavalier 
ensconced behind a tree is detected by a barking 
spaniel, which he vainly threatens with furious gri- 
maces, Two nymphs among the trees enjoy the 
joke. 

Mr. Egg’s “Scene from Thackeray’s Esmond” 
(331), though a little formal in composition, is a 
Picture to which the eye will return with pleasure. 
Che face of the lady to the right who looks on with 


4 feeling something like jealousy, while her daughter | 


ties the scarf on Esmond’s arm, is a masterpiece. 
She is even more beautiful than her daughter, and 
with more tenderness in her composition—that is 
plain. Thackeray’s noble conception could not have 
been more perfectly embodied. 

Mr. Frost has idealised his nymphs into beings 
about which it is difficult to feel any interest. Would 
that he would paint a little real flesh and blood. 


* Uncle Tom and | 


The two | 


In ‘* Youth and | 


The picture is blackish and disagreeable | 


He quotes Ovid in illustration of his picture of 
‘“‘ Narcissus ;” but Ovid would have cared little about 
such nymphs as these. The picture has, to our 
eye, faults in drawing and perspective, and the whole 
has a forced and artificial appearance. 

Mr. Hook's little idyllic representations of lowly 
life are very pretty and full of sentiment. He has 
adopted a system of local colourinz, more nearly 
akin to that of the pre-Raphaelites than any other 
imitation we have seen. Viewed too nearly, these 
pictures look harsh and raw, but at the proper dis- 
tance'the effec’ intended by the artist is completely 
given. Perhaps the most forcibly painted is ‘‘ The 
| Widow's Son going to Sea” (278). 





| 


| 


E. W. Cooke, C. Stanfield, and D. Roberts, are all | 


in.considerable force in their respective styles. Mr. 


| Cooke has been studying a “Crab and Lobster | : , 
| respect apply to a sale of this order ; indeed, the eon- 


| Shore” (28) with the eves of a crab or a lobster, we 
| should think, so minutely is almost every particle of 
, sand represented. The “Bit of English Coast” 
| (500) is a better study of the same or a similar 


| place. 


Mr. J. Philip bas an admirable Spanish picture, 


“ Charity, Sevilla 1857” (448): a coarse-looking, not | 


| tions possibly, while a young woman with a child 


ineffectually endeavours to attract the holy man’s | 


attention. The satire is not very bitter. We cannot 
| help hoping and believing that the comfortable- 
| looking priest will not remain wholly insensible to 
| the appeal made. 
| the perfect incarnation of London-bred impudence. 
| The painting is a little too refined for the subject, 
| and thus fails of the foree of reality. London flower- 


ill-natured priest walks along, absorbed in his devo- | 





parently enormous. We caution our readers, how- 
ever, that it is very currently reported in “the trade” 
that those prices are never realised, otherwise than in 
the imagination of the buyer and seller, until the lot 
comes to be resold to some innocent connoisseur, 
whose remonstrances as to price are drowned by an 
authoritative appeal to the sum which the work “ was 
actually bought at” in a London auction-room. From 
Messrs. Foster we select the following lots:—The 
Post Office, by Mr. Goodall, 710 gs.; David and the 
Lion, by Mr. Linnell, 540 gs.; and Clearing the 
Woodland, by the same, 515 gs.; Mr. Goedall’s 
Féte du Mariage, 265 gs. Fifty-five pictures at 
the sale realised 65790. From Messrs. Christie 
and Manson’s sale of Mr. M‘Intosh’s fine gal- 
lery, we select the following lots, premisimg that 
the remarks which we have made above in no 





trast between the prices really paid for really good 
pictures and those quoted for Mr. Goodall’s works, 
must attract the suspicion of the most contiding:— 
Martin’s Belshazzar’s Feast,136 gs.; Collins’s A Sea- 
shore, 435 gs.; A View in a Dutch Town, by Van 
der Heyden, brought 460.gs. The Ruysdaels, which 
were numerous, brought from 154 gs. to 510 gs.; aJan 


| Steen, the Milkmaid, 240 gs.; a Paul Potter 155 gs. ; 


Mr. Frith’s “ Flower Girl” (152) is | 


a large landseape, by Wynants, 175 gs.; a Van der 
Neer, A Winter Scene, 210 gs.; Teniers’s Prodigal 
Son, so well known through engravings, 810 gs.; a 
genuine Hobbema, landscape, 1070 gs.; a Claude, 
Mount Parnassus, grand classical landseape, with 
the Muses and Minerva armed, in a woody glen, 
100 gs. The whole collection of sixty-three pictures, 


| seven watercolour drawings, and two gems, realised 


girls do not use Rowland’s Kalvdor, as Mr. Frith may | 


| have been led to imagine. J. D. Luard’s “ Welcome 
Arrival” (133) is a very cleverly-painted reminiscence 
of the Crimean winter. R. Carrick’s ‘Thoughts of the 
Feature” (135).a mother watching her infant in his bed, 
is a little effusion of genius of which it is difficult 
| to speak too highly. Excellently painted in point of 
detail, without any affectation of minuteness or of any 
peculiar style, it tells its own tale in the completest 
way imaginable. Not that there is much to tell, but 
your sympathies are instantly awakened for the young 
mother, and you feel a share in her hopes and antici- 
pations. Mr. Gale has two little pictures which, for 
| excellence of finish on a very minute scale, joined 
with breadth of effect, almost rival Meissonier. They 
are “ The Confidant ” (162) and “ The Exile” (392). 
| The latter is by far the more successful of the two. 
Mr. P. F. Poole’s “ Field Conventicle” (391) is a 
picture ahout which it is impossible to say anything 
good. His talent seems to have run entirely to seed. 
| The figures are ill-drawn, in the ahsurdest attitudes, 
with no visible conrection between them. We should 
advise Mr. Poole to renounce his yellow mists, give 
up reading history, go out into the fields or towns, 
| and paint something going on there, just as he sees it 
—anything rather than these misty and mystic 
visions, opium dreams which mean nothing. 
“Bon jour, Messieurs” (355) is something more 
natural and agreeable than we have seen before from 
the pencil of F. Stone At the same time we do not 
| go much further in our praise than concerns the be- 

witching faces of the damsels in the cart. The other 
| parts of the picture are hard, and defective in colour, 
| while at the same time a painful minuteness is dis- 
| cernible. Mr. W. C. T. Dobson's picture of “ The 
| child Jesus going down with his Parents to Nazareth” 
; (556), though possessing peculiar merits of colour, is 
| weak in expression, and even absurd in idea, for it is 
| evident that the old Joseph could never carry the vouth 
| represented in the picture (it is no child) the distance 

of fifty yards. And in fact the two standing figures 


8.2007. 5s. 6d.—Leopold Redpath’s collections of 
Works of Art were sold by Messrs. Christie and Man- 
son on Saturday last. Among the best in the list 
were :— Carvings in ivory of Henry the Fourth, with 
Sully kneeling, 412; the Leda, by Pradier, in ivory, 
with drapery of bronze, gilt neckhace, and armlets 
set with turquoises, the swan of oxydised silver, on 
plinth of bronze and green marble, 380/. Among 
bronzes were Eneas carrying Anchises from Troy, 
twenty-one inches high, 38/. Some good water- 
colours fetched very high prices. Among pictures 
were The Blind Beggar, 910 guineas, by J. Dyek- 
mans (bought by Miss Clarke); The Lock, by J. M. W. 
Turner, R. A., engraved in the Liber Studiorum, and 
also in the Roval Gallery of British Art, 500 guineas 
(bought by Mr. Gambart).—The collection realised 
8965/7. 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


NEW MUSIC. 

Invitation pour La Polka. Dedicated to Mrs. John 
Crockford. By ALFrep B. Burrixcron. London: 
D’Almaine and Co. 

L’ Acceptation, Polka Elegante. Dedicated to Mrs. 
William John Ford. By Atrrep B. Burrine- 
ton. London: D’Almaine and Co. 

Ir is not every one that can at once rise to that 

eminence in dance music where the immortal Jullien 

sits enthroned in all the dignity of baton and buttons. 

The style is peculiar, and is not caught by everyone 

who aims at it; and the greater the claims any com- 

poser may have to the higher standards of music, the 
less probably will be his success in the exposition of 

a polka. We have, on more than one occasion, spoken 

most favourably of Mr. Burrington’s essays for the 

pianoforte. He has shown originalty of thinking 
and capability of execution in the classical style; and 


| if he does not reach the same standard in the polka, 


| 
are, as is usual in Mr. Dobson’s painting, perfectly | 


stationary, and do not give the least promise of ever 
moving aninch. These are great drawbacks in an 
| otherwise very pleasing picture. 


| We shall close the present notice with Mr. Solo- 


| which he has manifested greater power than in any 
| preceding one. The “ waiters for the verdict” are 
| the father, the mother, wife, and children of the pri- 
| soner—the unconscious happiness of the youngest 
| child, an infant, being in sad contrast with the 
anxiety and grief of the rest. 


we are quite sure he will feel the implied compli- 
ment. Both these polkas have each a pretty motive, 
and are treated agreeably; but they are not, in the 
striet sense, dance music. The English, when they 


| excel, generally do so in the solid or sentimental 


mon’s “ Waiting for the Verdict” (562), a work in | 


The different shades | 


| of feeling of the several parties interested are admi- | 


| rably described. The principal objection to the pic- 
| ture is, that it is far too painful to be often looked at. 
So tragical a moment as this is hardly fit to be per- 
petuated in all its terrible features. 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 


| tickets being still very great. 


Tuose designs for the new public offices which shall | 


| be selected by the judges will be exhibited in West- 
minster Hall separatelv, after the awards are made, 
| sometime in July. The exhibition, in its present 
| form, will close on Saturday, the 6th of Jane. ——Car- 
| dinal Wiseman has been lecturing at the Marylebone 
Institution ‘*On the Manner of Collecting and Ar- 
ranging a National Gallery of Paintings.” This 
day is the last on which English artists are allowed 
to send in models for the great monument to the Duke 
of Wellington. There have been a few good sales 
during the fortnight—the auctioneers taking advan- 
tage, we presume, of the presence in town of our 
country cousins. Some of the lots fetched prices ap- 





| 
} 
| 
| 





style. Strauss first initiated the public into the peeu- 
liarities and pleasures of the tripping polka; and 
Jullien has since enlarged the sphere. It is not, 
therefore, of indigenous growth. A polka is like an 
exotic in our atmosphere. The endeavours of our 
countrymen to catch the style may eventually be 
crowned with success, and Mr. Burrington has cer- 
tainly all the capability that is requisite for the 
acquisition. 

MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT CHAT. 
We understand that the interest in the Handel 
Festival increases rather than flags; the demand for 
We regret, however, 
to hear that the committee has had a very serious 
the London section of the chorus 
singers, who, owing to some misunderstanding, 
appear to have expected tickets of admission for their 
friends. We hope, however, that this difficulty will 
be satisfactorily adjusted ; and, in recommending the 
chorus-singers to be reasonable, we would impress 


difference with 


| upon them that any argument which they can urge 


| 


in favour of such a privilege will apply with tenfold 
force to those whocome a distance from the country ; 
and that if all the chorus singers were to claim each 
one ticket of admission for a friend, the result would 
be entirely subversive of the undertaking as a com- 
mercial speculation. Considering, moreover, that the 
demand was only made when all arrangements were 


256 








think that it will look well in them, or at 
like good faith, if they press their claim.—— 
The Atheneum notes it as “one of the curious acci- 
dents to which English productions in print are | 
liable,” that Mr. H. F. Chorley’s tragedy of The 
Duchess has been produced at Kimball’s Museum, 
Boston, in a “ reconstructed and rewritten form,” and 
adds, that “the author empowers us to say that this 
process of reconstruction or writing, for better or 
worse, has been done without his knowledge or con- 
sent.” We are quite aware that Mr. Chorley is a 
man not easily satisfied, but we cannot imagine any | 
alteration in The Duchess which could make it worse 
than it already is. That eminent comedian, Mr. | 
Leigh Murray, has commenced a tour through some | 
of the principal towns of Yorkshire on what is called | 
a ‘starring engagement.” Though we cannot but | 
regret anything which takes this admirable actor | 
from the metropolis, it occurs to us, with some sorrow, 

| 

| 





that such is the unsatisfactory condition of the Lon- | 
don stage, that Mr. Murray (who is beyond all ques- 
tion unequalled in his own peculiar walk) has been | 
out of an engagement for many months. Yet Mr. 
Murray is a great favourite with the public, who 
applaud him and go to see him wherever he appears. 
He is accompanied on this tour by his wife, who is a 
very clever and conscientious actress, and by his 
brother, who acts as “‘ business man.” Sheffield is 
the first station in the circuit. We wish the party 
every success. 





THE NEW OXFORD PROFESSORS. 
MR. CHARLES NEATE, M.P., the new Professor 
of Political Economy at Oxford. 

Mr. CHARLES NEATE, whose election to the Profes- 
sorship of Political Economy at Oxford took place on 
the same day with that of Mr. Arnold to the chair of 
Poetry, is Senior Fellow of Oriel College, in that Uni- 
versity, and was recently elected member of Parlia- 
ment for that ancient city, excluding Mr. Edward 

Cardwell, who had sat in the previous Parliament. 


THE CRITIC. 


The following is a complete list of the Professors | 
who 
time :— 
1825 Nassau William Senior, M.A., late Fellow of | 

Magdalen College. | 


| 1830 Richard Whatelv, D.D., Principal of Alban | 
Hall (now Archbishop of Dublin). 
1832 William Forster Lloyd, M,A., Student of | 


Ch. Ch. 
1837 Herman Merivale, M.A., late Fellow of Balliol | 
College. 
1842 Travers Twiss, D.C.L., Fellow of University | 
College. | 
| 1847 Nassau William Senior, M.A., late Fellow of | 


Magdalen College. { 
1852 George Kettilby Richards, Queen’s College. 
7 Charles Neate, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College. | 





LITERARY NEWS. 


| A prRoPosAL has been made to reduce the cost of | 


| edition), 652; Second Part of Henrie the Fourth 


jin Paris, by himself. 
| on the 2nd of July, and is expected to excite great 


Mr. Neate is the son of the Rev. Thomas Neate, | 
formerly of Trinity College, Cambridge, by Catherine | 


daughter of the Rev. William Church. He was born 


at Adstock, Buckinghamshire, in the year 1806, and | 


at an early age was entered at the College Bourbon, 
at Paris, where he obtained the prize, in 1823, for a 
French essay at the Concours Général of all the 
French Colleges. From thence he was removed to 


B.A., in Michaelmas Term 1827, as a_ First 
Class in Classics, and proceeded M.A. in 1830, 
having been previously elected to a Fellowship at 
Oriel College. He was called to the Chancery bar 


at Lincoln’s-inn in 1832, and held the appointment of | : 

— ‘a San | the late Mr. Robert Burns was buried, on the 19th 
| inst., in the Mausoleum of St. Michael’s, Dumfries, 
September | the coffin of his father, the poet, was opened. 
He was ret sd to | bo pisos a tage ‘ z “ sae? 
alee tere oi were still sticking in the jaws of Scotland's great genius.” 


private secretary to the Right Hon. Sir Francis 
Thornhill Baring, Bart., while that gentleman was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, between 
1839 and the summer of 1841. 
Parliament the other day as ‘a practical Reformer,” 
and promises to support the Government of Lord 
Palmerston. He will, however, advocate such “ ad- 
vanced ’’ Liberal measures as the ballot and triennial 
Parliaments. Having been resident for the most part 
in London since taking his degree, he has never, we 


Hansard’s Debates to 5/. 5s. per session. The publisher | 
seems to anticipate a great increase of sale in conse- | 
quence of this. A portion of Mr. Halliwell’s collec- 
tion of Shaksperian literature has been sold by Messrs. 
Sotheby, at high prices:—Mirror of Majestie (first 
edition), 202. 10s.; Johnson’s Golden Garland, 122; 
May’s Epigrams, 162 10s.; Spencer’s Britain’s Ida, 
11/.; Wit for Money (probably unique), 132; Shaks- 
pere’s Life and Death of King Lear (1608), 202. 10s. ; 
True Tragedy of Richarde Duke of Yorke (second 
edition), 632; Much Adoe abont Nothing (first 





(first edition), 1007.; History of Henrie the Fourth 
(second edition), 751.; Tragedie of King Richard 
the Seconde (1608), 302. 10s. M. Libri’s col- 
lection of rare books is advertised for sale, 
The sale is to commence 





interest among collectors -—On Saturday, Monday, | 
and Tuesday, Mr. Colburn’s copyrights were sold by | 
auction, in the Sale-rooms of Messrs. Southgate and 
Barrett; the most valuable lots were:—Dickens’s 
Pic-Nic Papers, 200/.; The Juvenile Diary of Fanny 
Burney (a MSS.), 109 gs.; Warburton’s Crescent 
and the Cross, 4802; Evelyn’s Diary and Correspon- 
dence (Forster’s edition), 1107; Pepys’s Diary and 





| Correspondence, 310/.; Miss Strickland’s Lives of the 


| 14,1707, and the stock, 53162.; 


} 


believe, taken an active part in the tuition of his | 
college; but, returning into residence, of late years he | 


has been employed in various official capacities as the 
representative of the University in its dealings with 


the town of Oxford, and has interested himself much | 


in local matters, such as drainage, and the question of 
rating the colleges to the support of the poor, 

The Professorship of Political Economy was founded 
in the year 1825, by Mr. Henry Drummond (now 
M.P. for West Surrey), of Albury Park, near Guild- 
ford, and formerly a member of Christ Church. He 
endowed the Chair with an annual income of 100/., 
subject to the following conditions : 


Bachelor in Civil Law, who has regularly graduated 
in the University of Oxford. 

2. The Professor, from time to time, to be elected 
by the Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars of the Uni- 
versity in Convocation assembled. 

3. No person to hold the office for more than five 
successive years, or to be re-elected until after the 
expiration of two years. 

4. Every Professor to read in full Term during any 
one or more of the four Academical Terms in every 
year, in a place appointed by the Vice-Chancellor for 
the time being, a course of Lectures on Political Eco- 
nomy, consisting of mine lectures at the least; and 
also, during every year, to print and publish one of 
such lectures at least. 

5. Every Professor to give public notice of the time 
proposed for the commencement of every course of 
lectures. 

6. Three persons at the least are required to con- 
stitute a class. 

7. Every Professor neglecting to give notice, or, on 
the attendance of a class, to read a course of lectures 
during the time and in the manner aforesaid, or to 
print and publish one lecture at least, forfeits the 
whole of his stipend or salary for the year or years in 
which such neglect takes place: the amount of the 
forfeiture to be laid out in the funds, and the interest 


| finds the morals for the Times, that opera has become 
1. The Professor to be at least a Master of Arts or | 


| 
| 
| 


|DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 








“ : on’ ino! x ° ke’s Dicti i 
Lincoln College, Oxford, where he graduated | Queen's of England, 6900/.; Burke’s Dictionaries of 


the Peerage and Landed Gentry, 49001. The | 
whole sale consisted of 127 copyrights, and produced | 
total, 19,486/.—— | 
The following elegant paragraph has been going the | 
rounds of the papers:—"* Burns, THE Port.— When 


The 
body was in a state of great preservation; the teeth 


And pray where did the writer expect they would 
be “ sticking ?” 





RoyAL TravtAN Orera.—La Traviata, by Verdi. 
Début of Mdlle. Parepa. Début of Miss Victoire 
Balfe. 

Her Magesty's THeatre.—// Trovatore. } 

HAYMARKET.—Sheridan’s Rivals. My Son, Diana, | 
a farce, adapted from the French, by Mr. Augustus 
Harris. 

Drury LANE.—Miss Ella's Equestrian Performances. 

St. JAmEs’s.—Les Bouffes Parisiens. 

THANKS, we suppose, to the distinguished notice 

which La Traviata received from the puritan who 


the first favourite with the opera-going public When 
so much has been said, there must surely be some- 
thing to see; and so it happens that this weakest and 
silliest of operas has been counter-puffed into about 
the best position (so far, at least, as the attraction of 
money is concerned) of any opera now in the reper- | 
toire. La Traviata has now been performed several | 
times at the Lyceum, and always with unbounded 
success, Certainly, if anything could give a piquancy 
to Verdi's noisy platitudes, it would be the delicious 
warbling of Madame Bosio, and the singing of Signors 
Mario and Graziani. In point of singing, the cast at 
the Lyceum cannot be degraded for one moment into 
comparison with that at Mr. Lumley’s theatre; for 
Mario is worth more than Ginglini or Gardoni, Gra- 
ziani will outweigh a thousand Beneventanos, and 
Bosio is worth a whole cageful of Piccolominis. 
Consequently, the Lyceum is full every Traviata 
night, and fair maidens crowd in shoals to participate 
in this “ naughty sin.” 

Another début of a prima donna! and yet another. 
How many will that make? Four, we think, in all. 
Malle. Parena has made good impression in the fine 
old standard opera, ] Puritani—a pretty contrast, by 
the way, to its rouged and unzoned companion. She 
is young and good-looking, has a figure inclining 
to embonpoint, a soprano voice of reasonable compass, 


| embroidering passages without much judgment. 





a knowledge of music, and good, but not first-rate 
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supposed to be satisfactorily concluded, we do not | applied to the augmentation of the professorship in | powers of execution. Her chief fault is a tendency to 
all | future. 


Al- 
though she cannot be placed in the first rank of 


have held this chair down to the present | primedonne her station in the second must certainly be 


igh. 

During the last week the unwary pedestrian who 
is apt to run as he reads the deceptive poster, has 
perchance been betrayed into a mistake which we were 
very nearly falling into. Seeing a monstrous specimen 
of that order of literature with something about 
La Sonnambula, and the name of Balfe in gigantic 
characters set against the heroine, we were under 
the impression that the stalwart composer himself 
was about to adventure upon the operatic stage, 
in the character of the tender Amina. A closer 
examination, however, brought to our view a micro- 
scopic “ Miss” set over against the cognomen Balfe. 
This was a deep disappointment, for we anticipated 
a treat. The truth was, that Miss Victoire Balfe, 
the daughter of the composer of the ‘ Bohemian 
Girl,” and other popular operas, was to make her 
first appearance at the Lyceum, on Thursday evening. 
Being elsewhere engaged, we are only able to state 
that we hear (upon better authority than the Morning 
Herald) a very good account of this young lady. A 
slight, and not unnatural nervousness, was the only 
drawback to a successful début. Before the next im- 
pression we shall, perhaps, be able to give our own 
account of this addition to the operatic stage. 

Verdi—and Verdi—and nothing but the Signor 
Verdi. Verdi, in cottage and iu hall; upon street- 
organ and Broadwood’s “grand;” Verdi in both 
our Opera-houses. Surely it is a plague that hath 
come upon the land! If, however, we are compelled 
to make a choice of evils, we must confess to a pre- 
ference for /1 Trovatore. There is a dramatic power 
about it which the other piece of morbid tawdriness 
utterly lacks. Therefore, of the two, we are not quite 
sure whether we would not rather have Madame 
Alboni, Mlle. Spezia and Signor Giuglini, in the 
Trovatore, than Madame Bosio, and the Signors 
Mario and Graziani, in La Traviata. But the public 
goes to hear both; for both houses fill nightly. 

The revival of Sheridan’s ever fresh Hivals at the 
Haymarket ought to prove attractive, for the cast is 
unusually good. Mr. Chippendale’s Sir Anthony is 
certainly the best upon the stage—a humorous and 
thoroughly gentlemanly performance. We liked Miss 
Reynolds in Lydia Languish better than in any other 
character in which we have seen her for some time. 
Not that we can admit that she was absolutely good; 
only she was less hard, less incisive, and more natural, 
than we have yet seen her :—in the quarrel scene with 


| Captain Absolute she was within an ace of being 


perfectly so. Other fine features in the cast are Mr. 
Compton’s Bob Acres and Mr. Braid’s Sir Lucius. 
We would suggest, however, that when a man who is 


a good six feet in his stockings is put into the part of 


“little Bob,” the diminutives at least should be struck 
out. Not even the greatest sticklers for accuracy 
could object to such a pardonable interference with 
Sheridan’s text; for surely nothing can be more 
absurd than to see Mr. W. Farren pat Mr. Compton 
approvingly on the shoulder and call him “ my little 
hero.” 

The sooner My Son, Diana, is withdrawn from the 
bills the better. It is not only a very crude adaptation 
from the French, but it is a gross offence against the 
laws of good taste. Our objections to putting young 
actresses into male attire are based more upon the want 
of taste than any immorality which the practice may 


| be supposed to pander to. As, therefore, it is a question 


of taste, when a young lady who has no position or 
reputation to be damaged is so ill-advised as to lay 
aside the “ sweet mystery ” of the petticoat, we have 
nothing to say against it; only we abstain from ap- 
plauding the spectacle of an awkward, knock-kneed 
nonentity which is neither fish, flesh, nor fowl. But 
when we see such a charming and in every way 
respectable young actress as Miss Oliver degraded in 
this manner, we must be permitted to enter an indig- 
nant protest. No inducement of advantage, no ex- 
pectation of professional advancement should have 
persuaded this young lady to accede to so gross a 
violation of the laws of beauty and decency. For 
the farce itself, it is simply a piece of silliness, which 
neither even the humour of Mr. Buckstone nor the 
good acting of Mr. Chippendale can render endurable. 
If Drury Lane has not quite ‘ gone to the dogs, 
the horses have been suffered to come to Drury 
Lane; there is a company of circus-riders, under the 
direction of a Miss Ella, who nightly astonishes the 
public by jumping through twice the ordinary 
number of paper-covered hoops, and clearing twice 
the average quantity of scarves. From what we hear, 
however*(and judging of one specimen which we have 
witnessed, the statement is creditable), the feats per- 
formed by the young lady are so difficult that not an 
evening passes but what she encounters one frightful 
tumble, if not more. Upon one occasion she had to 
be carried out of the ring more dead than alive. In 
justice to all parties, it should be mentioned that 
Mr. E. T. Smith has (we believe) no control over 
these entertainments, having sublet the house to 
Mr. Gye, who makes the best bargain of it he 
can. Miss Ella is said to be the directress and lessee, 
and if so, is certainly the mistress ip her own 
theatre. What then can be done to check the pain- 
ful exhibition of a poor girl risking her life fora 
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worthless round of applause? Apparently, ‘the public | | Foot 
is the sole authority who has any power in the matter, | ; 
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8 The Hoty Church ula , 8mo. 2s. el. W A’ TER, manufactured by J. SCHWEPPE and Co, 
and we cannot but think that if the audience would | Fry's Essays on Accord am + of Christinnity Nature of Man, 5s, | (the sole lessees), from the Pure Water of the Holy Well 
once interfere to prevent the performance of these | &i5\¢) » cade kende Tieton ied ti | posses PE'S SOI yA, | MAGS NESTA. Pt "1 
q hairbrained and dangerous feats, the hint would be « Path of the Just, 14mo. 2. cl and LEMONADE, ar ifuctured as u 
E taken, and taken we hope kindly. persist “oiag~optgt cine | is protected by a sp 1.—London 
All lovers of good fooling combined with good | flan ilton’s Lessons fi om the Gr | Soe __ - 
music must go to see ‘‘ Les Bouffes Parisiens ” at the ‘ife, by Scheeleher, 8 . \LENFIELD PATENT STAR( H, used 
St. James's Theatre. The entertainment consists of | jrarhen's it a Cal wees y I it Royal Laundry.—The Ladies are respectfully in- 
F a number of merry little operettas, as melodious and | Harris's Posthamm. gy-slkisbecge, fab nr“) Eoeedaes an her Maject ie Paes aon in ge 
mirthful as it is possible to conceive. Among the settles celeg Mey aah ct ~ sh ten rice, and othe sta 
4 pieces already produced we may name M’siew Landry, i found none of them equal to the Glenfield 
" > r Di starch she ever us¢ d.—WOT HE RSPOON 
z| Les Deux semen “ a Re, he penn | and London. 
eA consisting of Miles. Dalmont and Mareschal, anc 1 < River Gastinn : : > 
MM. Guyot, Gertpie, and Pradeau, is admirably Incr Ti ) I E R (AL DIC ENGRAVING.—Book Plate 
uited to its purpose, JAC SQUES. x — . : a rmons pre “a fe. 8vo. 5.. cl - ss. Be . 1 bal dl aS L — Pre 4 4 th ~ st e tate. 
anson's Winter Sk PERS Te PG eS in t &s. Sent free for stamps. Documentary i 
= ” ” oa “ “ye P ao v of British S 6d of ul seals, | ~ sol rhmane ; 2 tee Bix te raldie engrave ~ 
Livy's Hist > s ; Not me | permar employed.—Mr. T. CULLETON, He raldi¢ Ei 
CORRESPONDENCE. hi = phy of the ex ) 6d. paves } ey n ry _ be s an gry ne Re bee He raldi 
The Old W vo. 5s. cL | Thr = = pee eae 
LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. | M-Cxlioc's Alma Theresa, post v0. Sx le ; | JO. XOU BRUISE YOUR OATS YET?— 
10 THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. Pe A yn egg ey Oo 
York, 27th May. Morley's Gossip, cr. 8vo. 8s 6. ch ; Sis | cent. r. Book on Feeding, 1s.; ditto, Bread-making, 1s 
S1r,—We shall feel obliged by your inserting the | Yor ont ee ea post free.—WeDLake and Co., 118, Fenchurch-street 
following correspondence. fep. 8vo. 6s |¢\HEAP BREAD and P URE. — Twenty- 
Ve are Sir, your obedient servants, agian ia { zht Pounds of excellent Home-made Bread ou 
NE WTON and RoBINson. nae of ki hn He F Pr ‘ounds ed Flour. a A _ _ om Mills an a 
iN , I it Is. enchurch-stret 
“ 8, Bedford-row, London, 26th May, 1857. | « ico r post ution, post paid 
“ Dear Sirs,—As solicitor for and on behalf of | Oliphant’ ap Shag Sey worked by afemale. to Sf 10s. @d. May be 
the Rev. W. Gaskell, and of Mrs. Gaskell his wife, | Oswald's German Ie Book, Imo. 3¢. cl | aE 
the latter of whom is authoress of the ‘Life of | Over the Sea, edited b ». Svo. 48. 6 cl Buy = and INDIGESTION, Sick Heads ache, 
Charlotte Bronté.” I am instructed to retract every Parlour Tab ee Pon — » Hea - urn, 3 -~ ull bilious and liver affec 
statement contained in that work which imputes to a g Paper Flowers, Is. swd BILI 1OUS and FAMILY APERIENT. PI RLS \s oe 
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breach of her conjugal, of her maternal, or her social her and Sons, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6. cl.” Sree arenes ty rem gry -¥r 
duties, and more especially the statements contained | poe? tomaonn bation diene A a gil Medicina Y Aitddce th bemehied Ya , ood tis. 
in chapter xiii. of the first volume, and in chapter ii. Questions of the Day. Be ry) TUR CTRRPAY “ r > 
of the second volume, which impute to the lady in | Raliway Library: Ainsworth’ Gu iuy Fawkes, fep. 1s. 6d. bis. j 1 I HE .* mle Y AND pa HER tS.— 
uestion a guilty intercourse with the late Branwell | Railway Library : sa 1. 18. 6d. bds. | wokGet Cla oe oo ae ee 
ronté. All these statements were made upon in- | Railway Librar MILTON WRAPPER, i the new 
formation, which, at the time, Mrs. Gaskell believed —_ yoy he i end bas ot oe 
te be well founded, but which, upon investigation, ‘Cloth Vest eee ees 010 
with the additional evidence furnished to me by you, | ce nie wen cam te 012 ¢ 
I have ascertained not to be trustworthy. I am, | Statutes at Lar I 1. 2 t. do. Nar setly-h Se guanates.. a 
therefore, authorised not only to retract the state- | %*\mons {fem poe ~ Teh naiheidedtataaetedieal hiviiil hse 
ments in question, but to express the deep regret of | Telemachus's Ad 1 by S. 2 vols. 8s. cl | 5S. BATTAM, Tailor, &c., 160, Tottenham-court-road, four 
Mrs. Gaskell that she should have been led to make | Tennyson's Pox de anlage ————— sout th of oe a TE 
them.—I am, dear sirs, yours truly, | Titles of Christ, v vel ary Lent Lec. ‘57,5, | EWENTY SHILLINGS FER DOZEN 
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‘WILLIAM SHAEN, | 

“ Messrs. Newton and Robinson, Solicitors, York.” 

“York, 27th May, 1857. 

“ DEAR Srr,—As solicitors of the lady to whom 
your letter of the 26th instant refers, we, on her be- 
half, accept the apology therein contained, and we | 
have to add that neither that lady, nor ourselves, 
ever entertained a doubt that the statements of Mrs. 





| Bomberger's Trans. 
Chastel and Matil’s Charit 





Gaskell were, as you say, made upon information | Connections of U ne vn 

which at the time Mrs. Gaskell believed to be well | cyclo »peedia of Mod 

founded.—We are, dear sir, yours truly, | De Bow's Culsivats » 
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M. ALEXANDRE THOMAS, demas Profess: wr of History in the . 
University of France, and author of “ Une Province sous | 
Louis XIV.” M. Thomas left France in 185), and refused 
to return to that country from a detestation of the humili- | 
ation under which he believed her to be suffering. Up to 
the period of his death he was engaged upon the life of | 
the great Hugenot, Duplessis Mornay. 

M. Caucny, a celebrated mathematician, died at Paris on 
the 23rd inst. He was the author of several very valuable 
mathematical pieces. 

Mr. Ropert Burns, the son of the poet. 
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IT IS NEVER TOO LATE 
BY CHARLES READE. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON-STREET. 


LONDON : 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


with numerous Plates, 5s. 


TO MEND. 





Church Ornaments. 


150 pp., 100 Woodcuts, and Ten Plates, price 5s. 


An Essay on Church Furniture and Decoration: 
FORMING 
A Manual of the Archeology, and a Guide to the Restoration, of the Interior 
Decoration and Furniture of Churches. 


Contents :— 


General Arrangement of Ancient Churches. 

Polychrome— Wall Paintings—Stained Glass. 

Communion Table—Chair Rails. 

Chancel Screens—Stalls, 

Wall-hangings— Door Curtains—Carpets and Mats— 
Altar-cloths—Embroidery. 


Republished from the Clerical Journal and Church and University Chronicle. 
Eagravings and Plates. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD L. CUTTS, B.A., 


Honorary Secretary of the Essex Archeological Society ; Author of “The Manual of Sepulchral Slabs and 
Crosses,” published under the Sanction of the Central Committee of the Archeological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, &c. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ Accurate and useful.”—Athenceum. 


“The book is evidently the work of one who wishes the Church well, and would see it as well cared for and furnished as 
The volume is worth thought and s:udy by men on both sides of this some- 


it generally was in the middle ages. . . . 
what difficult question.”—Art Journal. 

“ The treatise is fairly well done. 
writes very sensibly on this subject." —The Ecclesiologist. 


“We are glad to meet Mr. Cutts in the field of Ecclesiology 
those who have not seen it, we may mention that his book discusses shortly, yet with an abundance of knowledge, all the 
leading subjects connected with the services and adornment of a church. 


, in which he is so intelligent and zealous a labourer. . 


Reading-desk—Lectern—Pulpit—Pews. 

Clerical Vestments— Church Plate—Lighting of 
Churches. 

Tile Pavements. 

Monuments. 

Bier and Pall, &e. &e. &e. 


With additional 





| 
- - For | 


His manual might be consulted with 


advantage by the majority of those who have to do with the decoration of our churches and the direction of our services.” | 


—The Guardian, 
“* This little book hus sprung out of an acknowledged want 


history for whatever in reference to his subject had been set furth by authority, or received the sanction of general usage ; 


- Mr. Cutts has searched both ancient and medizxval | 
} 


and in this essay he has endeavoured, we think successfully, to apply the principles of revived Gothic to the internal de- | 
! 


coration and furniture of modern Gothic churches.”—Scottish 
“An able essay.” —Spectator. 


Ecclesiastical Journal. 


} 

“Mr. Cutts is fully master of his subject, and his name is already known to a wide circle in connection with previous | 
archeological researches. Scottish Churchmen—our brethren of the Episeopal communion exeepted—have comparatively | 
little concern with the subject-matter of the volume, from which, however, they may derive some valuable hints; but the | Table Spoons and Forks 
work is, nevertheless, well worthy of their perusal, as opening upa store of curious information, and giving them some notion | 
| 


of the importance whic 


has frequently been attached to the details connected with the internal arrangements of the sanc- 


tuary, by those who adhere to the ecclesiastical arrangements of the Church of England.”—Church of Scotland Magazine. | 


“ We have been greatly interested in Mr. Cutts’s book ; 
The illustrations have a value and interest of their own.”— The Nonconformist. 

“The author writes from an evident love of, and full acquaintance with, the subject of which he treats. 
The author's researches have been prosecuted in a careful and painstaking | 


gical, and artistic. 


will find the essay full of entertaining matter. 


which {ts rich in curious information—historical, archzolo- | 


His readers 


manner: his work is very reasonable in regard to price; and is decidedly the best manual and summary of information | 


regardmg ‘ Church Furniture and Decoration ' which has as yet fallen under our notice. 


” 


— Northern Standard (Edinburgh) 


“ It will be difficult to estimate too highly the usefulness of a book like the present, in which an Eeclesiologist of Mr. | 
Cutts’s standing and well-known accomplishments gives us the benefit of his practical advice and sensible observa- | 


tons. 


Copies may be obtained, postage free, direct from the Publisher, or by order of any Bookseller. | 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 29, Essex-street, Strand, London. 


The work is very prettily illustrated, and will form as agreeable and satisfactory a manual as we can | 
imagine on the Internal Decoration of Churches.” — Essex Gazetie. 


| 


| 


| 





QHIRTS.—* FORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS 
\ differ from other patterns, not merely in shape and design, 
but in their great superiority of fit, quality of material and 
workmanship. ’—Globe. 

The best quality Six for Forty-two Shillings. Detailed List 
of Prices and mode of Self-measurement post-free. 
QHIRTS. — PATTERNS of the NEW 
k7 COLOURED SHIRTINGS in every variety of Cotours. 
1 different styles for making FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS 
sent to select from on the receipt of six postage stamps, self 
measurement and all particulars included. Price 27s. the Hal 
dozen. 

RicHarp Forp, 38, Poultry, London (E.C.) 


PPHE BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN, 

INVALIDS, and OTHERS.—ROBINSON’S PATENT 
BARLEY for making Superior Barley Water in Fifteen 
Minutes, has not only obtained the patronage of her Majesty 
and the Royal Family, but has become of general use to every 


class of the community, and is acknowledged to stand un- , 


rivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and light food for 
Infants and Invalids; much approved for making a delicious 
Custard Pudding, and excellent for thickening Broths or Soups 

ROBINSON'S PATENT GROATS for more than 
thirty years have been held in constant and increasing public 
estimation as the purest tarinz of the oat, and as the best and 
most valuable preparation for making a pure and delicate 
Gruel, which forms a light and nutritious supper for the aged, 
is a popular recipe for colds and influenza, is of general use in 
the sick chamber, and, alternately with the Patent Barley, is 
an excellent food for Infants and Children 

Prepared only by the Patentees, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, 
and Co., Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion-street, Hol- 
born, London, 


The proprietors of Robinson's Patent Barley and Patent | 
Groats, desirous that the public shall at all times purchase | 
perfectly sweet and fresh condition, | 


these preparations in a 
respectfully inform the public that every packet is now com- 
pletely enveloped in the purest Tin Foil, over which is the 
usual and well-known paper wrapper. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and others in 
Town and Country, in Packets of 6d and 1s.; and Family 
Canisters, at 2s., 5s., and 10s. each. 





HAVET’S FRENCH IN ONE VOLUME, | 
ON A NEW PLAN. 
Fags! 


Large 8vo. strongly bound, price 6s. 


THE COMPLETE FRENCH | 
CLASS-BOOK; | 


OR, GRAMMATICAL AND IDIOMATICAL FRENCH 
MANUAL, 


Prepared expressly for the use of English learners. 
By A. HAVET, 
French Master, Glasgow Atheneum, &c. 


THIS theoretical and practical work, | 


which isin use in many Public and Private Schools, is 
the only book required by beginners, being, at the same 
time, adapred to the most advanced students, 


1. A Progressive Frencn READING-BOOK. 

2. Copious VocasuLanies, 

3. A Complete Accipence and Syntax, exhibiting a con- 
tinnal comparison between the English and the French 
languages. 

4. Frenca Lessons illustrative of all the idioms. 

5. Abundant Exercises, 

6. Frenci Conversations upon all topics, &c. 





*,* A specimen of 16 pages forwarded free to any one applying 
to Monsieur A. Haver, Collegiate School, Glasgow. 


—_ 


London: Dciav and Co.; W. ALLAN; Sutpgry and Co. 





| 
| 
| RAPED CURATIVE EFFECTS, AND CONSEQUENT ECONOMY. 
| 
' 
! 


It contains— | 






GLACK'S NICKEL SILVER is the hardest 
and most t white metal ever invented, and in use 
retains its silver-like earance. Made into every article for 
the Table, as Spoons, Forks, Candlesticks, Cruet Frames, Tea 
Pots, &e., at one-twelfth the price of Silver. 


Fiddie Strong Thread King’s 
Pat. Fiddle. Pat. Pat. 

per doz, per doz. per doz. ‘per doz. 

Table Spoons & Forks T2s. & 153. im «. Be... Om. 
Dessert ditto Ios. & 33s, Ms. ... 218. ... 258. 
Tea Spoons............ 58 & 68. S& « lis —' 1m 


SLACK’S NICKEL ELECTRO-PLATED (BY ELKING-~- 
TON AND CO.’S PATENT PROCESS) 
is a coating of Pure Silver over Nickel; a combination of two 
metals possessing such valuable properties renders it in appear- 
ance and wear equal to Sterling Silver. 
i aa Pattern. 
£ 


& 6 ad 


Thread 
£38.d. £ 





Table Forks..... 110 0... 200. 2160. 3 40 
Dessert ditto... 100... 1100... 200... 2606 
Table Spoons... 110 0 .. 200 .. 218 0 316 0 
Dessert ditto ... 0 «AD OD om BE Oa 3 F 6 
Tea Spoons ...... ate «ail & 6 lll ¢& 
SLACK’'S TABLE CUTLERY AND FURNISHING 
IRONMONGERY 
has been celebrated for nearly fifty years for quality and 
cheapness. 


As the limits of an advertisement will not allow a detailed 
list, purchagers are requested to send for their Catalogue with 
200 Drawings, and prices of every requisite in Electro Plate, 
Table Cutlery, Furnishing Ironmongery, &c. May be had 
gratis, or free by post. Orders above 2/. sent carriage free. 

RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 338, Strand, opposite 
Somerset-house. 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS devoted exciusively tothe SEPARATE DISPLAY 
of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of eaci 
is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted 
to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those 
that have tended to make his establishment the most dis- 
tinguished in this country. 








Bedsteads, from........ «+. 128. Od. to £12 Os. each. 
Shower Baths, from .. . 78. 6d. to £5 128, each. 
Lamps (Moderateur) from és. 0d. to £6 Gs. each. 


(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil..... seceseeseese OS PEF Gallon. 


y + + r 

UTLERY WARRANTED.—The most 

/ varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the wort, 
all warranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM S. BURTON'S, ar 
prices that are remunerative only because of the largeness 0: 
the sales. 34-ineh ivory-handled table-knives, with his! 
shoulders, 12s. per dozen; deserts to match, 93. 6d.; if t 
balanee, 6/7. per dozen extra; carvers, 4s. 3d. per pair; large 
sizes, from 19s. to 268. per dozen; extra fine, ivory, 52s. ; if wit! 
silver ferrules, to 50s.; white bone table knives, 7s. 6d. pe 
dozen ; desserts, 5s. 6d. ; carvers, 2s. 3d. per pair; black horn 
table knives, 7s. 44. per dozen; deserts, 6s. ; carvers, 2s. 67. ; 









Mr. Cutts is particularly strong as to the necessity of reviving polychrome, and often | black wood-handled table knives and forks, 6s. per dozen: 
| table steels, from ls. each. 


The largest stock in existence ot 
plated dessert knives and forks, in cases and otherwise, and i 


the new plated fish carvers, 
(THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE 
SILVER. 

The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced twenty years 
ago, by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, when plated by the patent 
of Messrs. Elkington and ©o., is beyond all comparison the 
very best article next to sterling silver that can be employe. 
as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible test 


for 


| can it be distinguished from real silver. 


Fiddle or Thread or 





Old Silver Brunswick King's 

Pattern. Pattern. Patter) 
Sg aT 38s, 488. fs. 
Dessert ditto and ditto 80s. 4 Gk | seen 42s 
Tea ditto eeteibec ieee BOBS — srsies 24s, ree 0s. 

Tea and coffee sets, cruet, and liqneur frames, waiters 


candlesticks, &¢., at proportionate prices. All kinds of r« 
plating done by the patent process. 


CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL NOT PLATED. 


Fiddle. Thread, Kings. 
Table Spoons and Forks, 
DOT GORGE asc cnenssccscesesesce 12s, 28s. 30s. 
Dessert ditto and ditto ... 10s, 2is. 25s. 
Tea ditto .......... 5s. P Ils. 12s, 


In these premises, formed of Eight Houses, is on sbow th: 
most magnificent stock of GENERAL HOUSE [RONMO® 
GERY, with Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated Goods, Bath- 
Brushes, Turnery, Cloeks, Candelabra, Lamps, Gaseliers, Irv: 
and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bed Hat a a 
ranged in sixteen large show rooms, as to afford to parties 
furnishing facilities in the selettion of goods that cannot b 
hoped for elsewhere. 
Iliustrated Catalogues sent (per post) free. 

39, OXFORD-STREET (W.); 1, 1A, 2, and 3, NEWMAN- 
STREET; and 4, 5, and 6, PERRY’S-PLACE, London 
DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 
Has now, in consequence of its marked superiority over ever) 
other variety, secured the entire confidence and almost uni 
versal preference of the most eminent medical practitioners 

as the most speedy and effectual remedy for 


ONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, 

/ ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, DIA- 
BETES, DISEASES of the SKIN, NEURALGIA, RICKETS 
INFANTILE WASTING, GENERAL DEBILITY, and a 
| SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 

Its leading distinctive characteristics are : 

COMPLETE PRESERVATION OF ACTIVE AND ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
INVARIABLE PURITY AND UNIFORM STRENGTH ; 
ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM NAUSEOUS FLAVOUR AND AFPTER-TAST! 















OPINION OF A. B. GRANVILLE, Esq., M.D., F.R.S.. 

Author of ‘“The Spas of Germany,” “The Spas of England 
“On Sudden Death,” &c., &c. 

“ Dr. Granville has used Dr. De Jonon's Light-Brown C« 
Liver Oil extensively in his practice, and has found it not onl 
efficacious, but uniform in its qualities. He believes it to b« 
| preferable in many respects to Oils sold without the guarante: 
of such an authority as De Jono. Dr. GRANVILLE HaA- 
| FOUND THAT THIS PARTICULAR KIND PRODUCES THE 
EFFECT IN A SHORTER TIME THAN OTHERS, AND THAT IT DOES NO? 
| CAUSE THE NAUSEA AND INDIGESTION TOO OFTEN CONSEQUENT 
| ON THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE PALE NEWFOUNDLAND OIL* 


| The Oil being moreover much more palatable, Dr. Granville » 


| patients have themselves expressed a preference for Dr. Di 
| Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oi.” 
| 
| Quarts, 9s. ; capsuled and labelled with Dr. DE Jonen’s staw? 
| and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, by m0*' 
| respectable Chemists throughout the United Kingdom. 
| Wholesale and Retail Depot, Lite 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co., 77, Strand, Londea (W.C.), 
DR. DE JONGH'S SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES, — 

By whom the Oil is daily forwarded to #?! parts of the 

Metropolis. 


DESIRE!’ 


Sold onLy in Impertar Half-pints, 2s, 6d. ; Pints, 4s. 92 : 
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. ~ . x 2 
RIZE MEDAL OF THE PARIS 
EXHIBITION, awarded to W. H. CHILD for his 
superior BRUSHES, Manufacturer of the Patent Friction 
Hair Brushes for stimulating the Skin of the Head, thereby 
strengthening the Growth of the Hairand preventing baldness. 
Likewise all description of Toilet Brushes in Ivory, Tortoise- 


shell, India Rubber, and all kinds of Fancy Woods. Manu- | 


factory, Wholesale, 21, Providenece-row, Finsbury-square, and 


Retail,’ South Gallery, Crystal Palace, Sydenham; and al | 


perfumers. 


TYE best HAIR WASH is pure distilled | 


Glycerine of Palm Oil mixed with water. 


The best SKIN SOAP contains pure distilled Glycerine of 


Palm Oil, free from lead, salts, earth, &e. &e. 
DRIPLESS CANDLES, for library or chamber use. Posi- 
tively do not drop grease when carried about 
All at moderate prices for cash. 
WHITMORE and CRADDOCK, 16, Bishopsgate-street 
Within (E.C.), London. 
D® KATIN’S MUSEUM, 4, COVENTRY- 
STREET, LEICESTER-SQUARE. Programme :— 
Lectures by Dr. KATIN, daily, at Three o'clock, on the 
Physiology of Marriage and the Diseases of I npr dence, and 
by Dr. SEXTON, F.R.G.S f E.S., as follows:—at half-nast 
One, on Vision, its Laws, iosities, Phenomena, and i < 









HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, Su 


wders, &c.; at Four, the Great Tobaceo Controversy; at half- | 


past Séven. the Food we Eat: it U ses, Preparation, Adultera- 
tion, and Digestion. The Museum contains 1000 Models and 
Preparations, and is wholly unrivalled in the world. Open 
daily (for gentlemen on'y), from Ten till Ten. Admission, 1s. 
Catalogues, containing Dr. Kahn's Lectures, gratis to visitors, 


I OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 


wonderful for the cure of Scrofila.—Copv of a letter | 
from Mr. William Trite, Sturminster, Newton :—‘“To Professor | 


Holloway. Sir.—Mr. Thomas Harries, Yeoman, Hinton St. 
Mary, Dorsetshire, was for many years severely afflicted with 


scrofula. Tle tried many medicines, in the hone of effecting a } 


cure, but all failed. The disease very materially retarded his 


usual oeeupation, therefore he determined on trying Hollo- | 


way’s ointment and pills, and, by their use, he is rejoiced to 

able to state that he is now recovered."'—Sold by all Medi- 
cas Vendors throughout the world: and at Professor Hollo- 
way's establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, Maiden- 
lane, New York ; by A. Stampa, Constantineple; A. Guidicy, 
Smyrna; and De Sankey, Malta. 


—S " ° 
NREY HAIR RESTORED to its 
ORIGINAL COLOUR.—Neuralgia, Nervous Headac ne. 
and Rheumatism cured by F. M. HERRING’S PATENT 
MAGNETIC COMBS, HAIR and FLESH BRUSHES. They 
require Ro preparation, are always neady for use, and cannot 
get out of order. Brushes, 10s, and las. ; Combs, from 2s. 6d. 
to 20s. Grey Hair and Baldness prevented by F. M. H.'s 
Patent Preventive Brush, rice 4s, and $s.—Offi ces: 
tasinghall-street, London. Tilustrated pamphlets, Why 








Now published, in 1 ¥ 


THE LIF 


BY VIC 
TRUBNER and 


ol. 8vo., pp, xxxii. and 466, cloth, price 12s. 


EK OF HANDEL. 


CO., 60, Paternoster-row, London. 





Now ready 


NOTHING NEW. 


By the Author of “JO 


seessors to HENRY COLBURN, 13, Great Marlborough-street 


at all the libraries, in 2 vols. 21s. 


HN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,” &c. 





Just published, 


GWENDOLIN 


A 


BY CAROLINE GIFFARD PHILLIPSON, 


Authoress of 


JOHN MOXON, 


in post 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth extra, 


KE AND WINFRED 


TALE IN VERSE. 


“Lonely Hours,” ‘* Eva,” &c. 


28, Maddox-street. Regent-street. 





This day, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. clotl 


THE R 


A CAREFUL COLLECTION OF MANY HUNDREI 
KNOWN, ARE IMPERFECTLY UNDERSTOOD. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Inquire Within upon Everything.” 


“Without exception the most practical book of its kind \ 
| succinctness which renders it an invaluable book of reference.”"— Bells Weekly Messenger. 
*“A large amonnt of useful, cnrious, and accurate 


| of popular knowledge.” —Lilerary Gazeite. 


lair becomes Grey, and its Remedy,” gratis, or by post for | 


four stamps. Agents: Savory and Moore: Atkinson, 24, Old 
Bond-street; Godfrey and Cooke, Conduit-street; Hendrie, 
12, Tiehborne-street: Twinherrow, 2, Edwards-street; Saun- 
ders, 3158, Winter, 205, and Kennedy, 166, Oxford-street : and 
Ross, 119, Bishopsgate-street. Sold by all chemists and per- 
fumers of repute. 








UPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED | 


WITHOUT A TRUSS.—DR. BARKER'S celebrated | 


REMEDY is protected by three patents, of England, France, 
and Vienna: and from its great success in private practice is 
now made known as a public duty through the medium of 
the press. In every case of single or double rupture, in either 
sex, of any age, however bad or long standing It is equally 
applicable, effecting a eure in a few days, without inconve- 





nience, and will be hailed as a boon by all who have been tor- | 


ttwed with trusses. Sent post-free to any part of the world, 
with instructions for use, on receipt of 10s. 6d. by post-office 
order, or stamps, by CHARLES BARKER, M.D.. 10, Brook- 
street, Holborn, London.—Any infringement of this triple 
patent will he proceeded against, and restrained by injunetion 
of the Lord Fligh Chancelior. 


I NOW THYSELF.--The secret art of 


discovering the trne CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS 
from the peculiarities of their HANDWRITING has long been 
practised hy MARIE COUPELLE with astonishing snecess. 
Her startling delineations are both full and detailed, differing 
from anything hitherto attempted, All persons wishing to 
‘know themselves,” or any friend in whom they are inte- 
rested, must send a specimen of their writing, stating sex and 
age, inclosing thirteen postage-stamps, to Miss Conpelle, 69 
stle “street, Oxford-street, London, and they will receive in 
a few days a minute detail of the mental and moral qualities, 
talents tastes, affections, virtues, &c. of the writer, with many 
other things hitherto unsnepected.—“‘I am nleased with the 
accurate description you have given of myself.”.—Miss Jones 


[)° YOU WANT LUXURIANT HATR, 


WHISKERS, &c.?—If so, use MISS COUPELLE’'S 
CRINUTRIAR, which is guaranteed to produce Whiskers 





Moustachios, &c., in a few weeks, and restore the hair in | 


valdness, from whatever cause, prevent its falling off, 
strengthen weak hair, and effectually eheek greyness in all its 
stages. Ifused in the nursery, it will avert baldness in after 
fe.—Sold by all Chemists, price 2s., or will be sent, post-free, 
on receipt of twentv-four postage-stamps, by Miss Coupelle, 
69, Castle-street, Oxford-street, Londen.—Testimonials : 
have orverert its nse in hundreds of cases with uniform suc- 
:’ Dr. Walsh.—T have sold it for eleven vears, and have 
ngwanhoand ac ymnlaint of it: Mr Sanger Chemist.—‘“My hair 
isquite restored: FE. James, Esq.—‘* After nine years’ bald- 
ess, its effects are miraculons:” W. Mahon, Fsa.—**My 
Moustache is nerfect:"’ C. Dillon, Esq.—‘ Tt stopped the grey- 
ness and has darkened my hair:” Afiss Hewit. 











PTURES.—_BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 


\ "HITE'S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


London: HOULSTO 


EASON WHY: 


9S OF REASONS FOR THINGS WHICH, THOUGH GENERALLY 


e have ever met with. Difficnit theories are solved with a 





information in a light and attractive form. It forms quite a miscellany 


N and WRIGHT, 65, Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, with numerous Illustrations, and richly Embellished in Gold and Colours, 


THE MO 


HIS LAND AND PEOPLE. 
WITH SOME NOTICES OF THE PARSEES OR ANCIENT PERSIANS. 
BY 


Author of “‘ Cutch,” “‘ Western India,” “‘Our Camp in Turkey,” &c. 


SAUNDERS & ¢ 


SLEM NOBLE; 


MRS. YOUNG, 


Price 12s. cloth gilt. 
ITLEY, Publishers, Conduit-street. 





Just publi 


STAMMERING, THE CAU SE AND CURE. 


BY THE REV. _W. 


Al 


ON THE RIGHT M 


IN SPEAKING AND READING. 
Price Ils.; by post, 1s. 1d. 


London: BOSWORTH and HARRISON, 215, Regent-street. 


ished, price 1s.; by post, | 


W. CAZALET, A.M., Cantab. 


80, by the same Author, 


ANAGEMENT OF THE VOICE 





THE PICTURE GALLERIES OF THE SEASON. 


(THE ROYAL PICTURE 


“ Blowing Bubbles,” after Mieris, and ‘The Arr 
J. Bell’s ** Maid of Saragossa.” 
This part contains len gthened notic es of the Exhit 


| the Art Treasures ” at Manchester, * Designs 


| School of Painting ;” British Artis elt C. Hor-ley, ‘A R.A..” illustrat 


is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
e the most eective invention in the curative treatment of | 


HERNIA. The use of asteel spring, so often hurtful in its 
eft cts, is here avoided ; a soft bandage be’ng worn round the 





vly, while the requisite resisting powde ar is eunnlied by the | 


MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so 
uch ease and closeness that it cannot d ye detected, and may 

be wora during sleep. A descriptive cireular may be had. and 

the Truss (which cannot fail t« fit) forv arded by post, on the 
ireumference of the body, two inches below the hips, bein 

» Mannfacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228. Pieeadilly, London, 

a Single Truss, 16s., 218, 268. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Pos- 

‘ f a Double Truas, 3s. 6d., 428., and 52s. Gd. 





Se 








t ¢ 
‘ostage, Is. 8a 
‘ Post-oflice Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post-office, Piccadilly 


h) LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, 


Mrs. S. C. Hall, illustrated; ‘Coating Iron with C 


VIRTUE and CO., 25, P 


JUNE (price 2s. 6d.) are— 


aternoster-row, London; and all Booksellers. 


S engraved in the ART JOURNAL for 


ival of Prince Albert at Dover,” after Knell. The Sculpture is from 
bitions of the “ Royal Academy,” the two “* Water-Colour Societies,"’ o 
in Westminster Hall for the Government Buildings,” and of the ** French 
; ‘“*The Book of the Thames,” by Mr. and 
opper, Brass, Silver, or Gold,” by R. Hunt, F.R.S., &c. &e. 





NOTICE TO LIBRARIANS, &e. 


PERMANENT ENLARGEMENT OF “TITAN.” 


( N Julv 1 will be Publis! 


&c.—The material of which these are made is reco n- | 


armanent support in all cases of WEAKNESS and 
4LIN 3 of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, 
rows, light in texture, and inexpensive, and is 
an ordinary stocking. Price from 7s, 6d. to 16s. 
». Ge 





4 t 
drawn ¢ 
each ; 





icturer, 228, Piceadilly, London. 


nded by the Faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and | 
OMPRE SSIBLE, and the best Invention for giving efficient | 


k of “TITAN,” a Monthly Magazine, containing contributions by many of the leading W riters of the day. 


The July Number being the first under the Pert 
Libraries, Reading-Rooms, Book-Clubs, Foreign Ag 
are requested to transmit the orders early to the Pr 


‘Genial light reading, an abundance of good stori 


the Month’ies. Always delight!ul and attractive i 
*To TITAN We are now accustomed to turn for 


—for the genius, scholarship, and nervous, musical, 


science. TiTaN is also conspicuons for graceful 
Although many of the contributions lie under the 
authors without trouble, while the student of style 


Edinburgh: JAMES HOGG. 


ies and lively varieties, have made TrTan one of the most agreeable 
some yartment, it is at once suggestive and spirituel.” 
- articles displaying the varied powers of several minds of the higher order 


1ed, price Half-a-Crown, No. CXLVIII. 


also the commencement of a New Volume 
Institutions, requiring additional Copies 


nanent Enlargement, ar 


rencies, Literary and ot 
iblishers or their Agents. 






liction of some of our foremost men of letters, and most famous men of 
ompositions by female writers whe have won a place in literature 
shadow of the anonymous, the attentive reader may often guess the 
will mark them almost unerringly.” 


London: R. GROOMBRIDGE and SONS 
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LONDON : 


PIPER, STEPHENSON, AND SPENCE, 
PUBLISHERS, 


23, Paternoster-row. 


Nearly ready, in 8vo. with Diagrams, 

TPXHE SOLAR SYSTEM AS IT JS, and 

NOT AS IT IS REPRESENTED. This work will show 
that the Sun's motion through Space, admitted by all Astro- 
nomers, proves the impossibility of the Planetary Bodies 
moving in Ellipses. It will show that the Earth and Planets 
do not move round the Sun, and that the Moon does not re- 
volve round the Earth. The true motion of the Planetary 
Bodies, Primary and Secondary, 
plainly demonstrated. By Lieutenant MORRISON, R.N 

PIPER, STEPHENSON, and SPENCE, 23, Paternoster- TOW, 


__ Just published, price 2s. 6d. f 
THEISMS OF GEOLOGY. Sir C. 
Lyeil, Hugh Miller, &c., confronted with the Rocks. 

PIPER, STEPHENSON, and SPENCE, 23, Ps aternoster-row. 
Just publis shed, price 3s. 6d. 
VHE LIFE of CHRIST. A Gospel History. 
For the Use of Children. By LUCY BARTON. 
PIPER, STEPHENSON, and SPENCE, 23, Paternoster-row. 
Just published, fep. 8vo., Third Edition, 4¢., cloth 6d. 
AILY SERVICE in the COTTAGE. 
By a CLERGYMAN. 
PIPER, STEPHENSON, and SPENCE, 23, Paternoster-row. _ 


12mo. cloth, 
A®C HBISHOP 
TACHED THOUGHTS and APOP THe GMS on the 

RY 


LOVE of TRUTH in RELIGIOUS INQUI 
PIPER, STEPHENSON, and SPENCE, 23, Pa ternoster- row. 


price 3s. 


In 18mo. cloth, price 1s. 64. 
HE GRAND DISCOVERY; 
Paternal Character of God. By the Rev. 
GILFILLAN, Dundee. 
_Pirek, STEPHENSON, and SPENCE, 23, Paternoster-row. 


or, the 
GEORGE 


Small 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 6d. 
HE MORNING of LIFE: a Memoir of 


Miss A——n, who was educated fora Nun; with many 
Interesting Particulars, and Original Letters of Dr. Doyle, 
late Roman Catholic Bishop of Carlow. By her Friend, 
H. M. C. Elegantly printed and bound, with attractive Por- | 
trait on India paper. | 
P IPER, STEPHENS yy, and SPENCE, 23, Paternoster-row. 

ust published, price 2s. 6d. 
. = 
(HE HANDBOOK of VILLA GARDEN- 
ING. By WILLIAM PAUL. 
“ We anticipate that it will become, as it deserves, a general 
authority in suburban cultivation." —Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
Piper, STEPHENSON, and SPENCE, Paternoster-row. 


Price 1s. 
AN HOUR with the HOLLYOCK. 
A WILLIAM PAUL. 
Piper, STEPHENSON, and SPEN« E, 23, Paternoster-row. 
nperial 8vo. cloth, price 21s 


HE ROSE GARDEN : containing the | 
History and Cultivation of the tose, Descriptions of 
above 2000 Varieties, with five highly-finished coloured plates, 
and numerous wood engravings. By WILLIAM PAUL. 
PIPER, STEPHENSON, and SPENCE, 23, Paternoster-row. 
perial 8vo. pric ny 


HE SU PPLE MENT “to the ROSE 
(CARDEN. With Four additional Plates. By WILLIAM 


23, 


By 


PA 
e. PER, Paternoster- row. 


In a neat poc ket volume, price 2s. cloth g gilt, 
> y y 
VERY LADY her OWN FLOWER 
4 GARDENER: a Manual for Ladies Managing their own 
Gardens. By LOUISA JOHNSON. Tenth Edition, beauti- 
fully Coloured Vignette and Frontispiece. 
PIPER, STEPHENSON, and Sp 23, Paternoster-row. 
is day, in 8vo., pp. ? price 2s. 2s. 6d. 
OORG “and its R AJ AHS : containing, 
among other interesting matter, a Geographical De- 
scription of Coorg—War with Tippoo Sultaun—Wild Sports 
in Coorg—the Rajah's Palace—Campaign of 1834—Deposal of 
the present Rajah, his arrival in England, and claims—Prin- | 
cess Gouramma—Proceedings in Parliament—Calumnies and 
their refutation. 
London : 


STEPHENSON, and SPENCE, 








Joux Bumwpus, 158, Oxford-street (W.) 


Just published, beautifully printed in demy 8vo. from Pica type 
900 pages, illustrated with nearly 500 Wood Engravings, 
handsomely bound in cloth, price 21s. ; or post-free, 22s. 2d. 

TATRT CS , , . v0 

A TREATISE ON FIRE AND THIEF 
4 PROOF DEPOSITORIES and LOCKS and KEYS. 
sy GEORGE PRICE, Patentee and Manufacturer. 

London: Smepkry, MARSHALL, and Co, Stationers Hall- 
court ; E. and F. N. Spon, Bucklersbury; and may be hadalso | 
from the Author, Cleveland Safe-works, Wolverhampton ; 
181, Fleet-street, London; and 2, Corporation-street, Man- 
chester 


Jy EW and AMUSIN 


a SEASON, suited 


1G 2s. BOOKS for the 


for Railway Reading, Presents, 
sie it &e. 


: AT HOME AND ABROAD;; Tales here and 
there. By Miss PARDOE. 2s.: cloth, 2s. 6d. 

II. AMUSING POETRY: a New and Choice 
Selection fora¥oung and Old. Edited by SHIRLEY BROOKS. | 
Esq. 2s.; cloth, . 6d. | 

sately publishec i, uniform, 
Mrs. H all’s ne ar Tales. 2s. : H cloth, 2 28. 6d. 
Manzoni's Betrothed. 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Gerard’s Lion Killer. 14th Thousand. 2s. ; 
2s. 6d. 
With a large variety of others, 
LAMBERT and Co., 13, 


; cloth, 


t of which a list may be had 
King William-street, Strand; and all 
Railways. 


CONTINENTAL TRIPS, me ARIS, 


SEAS 1857. 
YRAVELLING M ADE EASY, 
of the “TOURIST’S VADE MECUM."’” How to | 
SPEAK on the Continent. For only One Shilling, and ina 
size for the waistcoat pocket, the traveller has here everv 
PHRASE he can possibly require on the Journey, with Maps 
and Directions as to Mone *y, Routes, Hotels, and everything | 
that has hitherto caused a difficulty. No one should start | 
withont the TOU RIST’ S “SHILLING VADE MECUM.’ 
LAMBERT and Co., 13, King William-street, Strand; ApAMs, 
59, Fleet-street ; sold at all Railways, and at the Terminus at | 
Folkestone, Newhaven, &c. 
Also, light reading, specially suited for C ontinental Tourists, 
The “ AMUSING LIBRARY,” Vols. ls. 6d. and 3s 


every Railway 


BRUSSELS, &c., 


by means | 


; sold at | 
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Just published, price 7s. 6: 
ARTIFICIAL LIMBS, dedi- 


by FRED. GRAY, Esq., 


, 
RAY on 
cated to Sir B. BRODIE, Bart., 
Operator to the Marquis of Anglesey. 
“ A book full of facts,”’— Times. 
“The book may safely be recommended.” 
H. Rensuaw, Strand. 


—Lancet. 


Just published, fuolscap 8vo., price 1s. 6d. “4 
MAIDEN WARRIOR; or, The 


Nithsdale, a Tale of the Convenant. By 


HE 
Fairest of 

A. 8. LAMB. 
Edinburgh: 


MACLACHLAN and STEWART. London: 


MARSHALL, and Co. 


SIMPKIN, 
This day is published. in 8vo. cloth, price 38. 6d. 
ATIN EXERCISES, as dictated by the 
late JAMES MELVIN, LL.D., Rector of the Grammar- 
Aberdeen. To which are prefixed DISSERTATIONS 
on a Variety of LATIN IDIOMS and CONSTRUCTIONS. 
By PETER CALDER, A.M., Rector of the Grammar-school, 
Grantown. 
Edinburgh: MACLACHLAN and STEWART, 
Mars SHALL, and Co. Aberi leen: Lewis and Jas. SMITH. 


NEW SERIALS FOR JUNE.- RE 
PJOUTLEDGE'’S SH AKESP BARE. 
Edited by H. STAUNTON, and Mustrated by Jonny 
GILBERT. Parts VIT. and VIIL Price 2s. 
EXPEDITION to the CRIMEA. By W. H. 
Inkermann, 


London: SI™MPpkKIN, 


RUSSELL. Part IV., comprising Battle of 
Balaklava, etc 

NATI( N AL CYCLOPADIA. 
dix. Part VII. Price 1s. 

London: GEorGE RovTLeDGE and Co., F arringdon-street. 


TO PROFESSORS OF CHE MISTRY. CHEMICAL 
SCHOOLS, ANALYSTS, & MANUFACTURERS. 
Just published, price 17. 16s. 


ATLAS or TABLES, 


showing at a glance the oper rations of qualit: ative analysis, 
with practical observations and copious indices of tests and 
reagents. 

Accompanying the above work is a Dictionary of Simple and 
Compound Substances, indicating the tests by which they 
may be identified: also, a Dictionary of Reagents, showing 
their preparation for the laboratory, the means of testing 
their purity, and their behaviour with substances. By 
A. NORMANDY : 

GrorcE Kyron and Co. 


URLING’S GUIDE 
Just published, fe 


With an Appen- 


, Foster-lane, I sondon. 


FOR STAMMERERS. 
Svo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
ta TAQMDT AG ° 
GYMNASTICS; or, a Guide for 
Stammerers, for Public Speakers, and others, who suffer 

from certain minor pe culiarities+of utterance, and for parents 
and teachers in checking the first signs of defective speech. 
With an Appendix of Cases, and Testimonials. By G. 
U RL ING. 

‘Mr. Urling very pr 


*s the practice of making 
a secret of the 


din a small compass he 
gives some reall information as to the physiology of 
the vocal organs, and as t to the best method of obviating im- 
pe dime nts of speech.”"— Medical Times and Gazette. 

: i rable little hook, and deals with the subject 
in a practical way. The Leader. 
N CHURCHILL, New Burli 1zton-street. 


in ra 
NEW CHOICE BOOKS 
IN CIRCULATION AT 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
MEMOIR OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 1500 copies. 
RARTH's TRAVELS IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 500 Copies, 
Two YEARS AGo, by CHARLES KINGSLEY. 1200 copies. 
FORTUNE'S LATER TRAVELS IN CHINA. 
toMANY RYE.——LAVENGRO. 
DENDY's ISLETS OF BRITAINE. 
BARCHESTER TOWERS. AURORA LEIGH. 
ANDERSSON’S EXPLORATIONS IN AFRICA. 
It is NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 1000 copies. 
ARAGO’s LIVES OF SCIENTIFIC MEN. 
Dr. Harris's PostuumMous Works. 
THE Days or My LirFe.—LIvvresteaF. 
Lortus’s RESEARCHES IN CHALDEA, 
HELEN AND OLGA.——Jonwn HALIFAX. 
LIVINGSTONE’S JOURNALS (nearly ready) 
GLENCORE. -THE Rose oF ASHURS 
MonaARCc ‘Hs RETIRED FROM BUSINESS. 
$s History OF ENGLAND. 
RON, OR THE ARTIZAN OF NISMES. 
3OWRING'S KINGDOM AND PEOPLE OF SIAM 
Gvizot's LIFE OF Sir ROBERT PEEL. 
Hoop’s PEN AND PENCT 
SORTHWICK'S RESIDENCI 
LIFE AND SERMONS OF Dr. Jonn Tat 
STOUGHTON’'s AGES OF CHRISTENDOM 
MeEmMorRs OF ELIZABETH DE 
MAURICE’S DISCOURSES ON ST. 
BosweE.t 's LETTERS TO TEMPLE. 
StTrtiy Water! —JESSTE CAMERON. 
HEAD's DESCRIPTIVE Ess ys 
BELOW THE SURFACE.——QUEDAH. 
KANE'S ARCTIC EXPLORATIONS 
MACAULAY’S ENGLAND, Vols. IIL and TV., 
MEMOTRS OF SYDNEY SMITH 1000 copies 
DYNEVOR TERRACE, by Miss YONGE. 1000 copies. 
SCHCELCHER’S LIFE OF HANDEL. 
Tom Brown's Scuoo.t Days.——Ivors. 
HERSCHEL’S Essays, 
Hvc’s CHRISTIANITY IN CHINA. 
ARMSTRONG'S ARCTIC DISCOVERIES. 
STANLEY'S SINAI AND PALESTINE. 500 copies. 
GUTHRIE’S SERMONS ON THE CITY 
MILLER'S TESTIMONY OF THE Rocks. 
30THWELL. 
CAMPBELL’S CHIEF 
CHANDLESS’s VISIT TO THE SALT LAKE 
LIFE OF Dr. KANE (nearly ready). 
MEMOIRS OF GENERAL NAPIER 
SANDWITH’ VE OF KARS 
HELPS SPANISU CONQUEST IN AMERICA. 
MEMOIRS OF FREDERICK PERTHES 
HUMPHREY'S RIVER AND OCEAN GARDENS 
THE OWLETS OF OWLSTONR. 
THORNBURY'S SONG OF THE JACOBITES. 
MUSGRAVE’'S PILGRIMAGE INTO DAUPHINE. 
Lucy AYLMER.._—-THE Goop OLD TIMEs. 
LETTERS FROM HEAD QUARTERS. 
HEARTSEASE; OR THE BROTHER'S WIFE. 
LIFE IN ANCIENT IyptA, by Mrs. SPrer. 
MEMORIALS OF Dr. TOWNLEY. 
CONYBEARE AND Howson’s St. Pat 
Essays, by Davip Masson. 
tLHOOD OF CATHERINE DE MEDICT. 
FORD, EDINBURGH. AND CAMBRIDGE Essays. 
Fresh copies are added weenever a delay occurs; and an 
ample supply is provided of all the principal New Works 
as they appear. 
Single Subscription, One Guinea per annum. 
Fifteen Volumes of the Newest Works at one time, exchange- 
able (in Sets) at Pleasure, Five Guineas per annum. 
Book Societies. Town and Village Librarie s, and Literary 


and 


600 ex pies 


Vators 


2000 copies. 


s Sn 7) copies 


900 copies. 


o 
** 


| Institutions supplied on moderate terms. 


CHARLES Epwarb Mupiz, New Oxford-street, London, 
and Cross-street, Manchester. 


‘I 








} best as to manner. 
| language, the gracefullest, manliest Saxon "—E. P. 





TOO;” and OTHER POEMS. By 
BEELZEBU B. Cheap Edition. Fep. 8vo, cloth, 1s, 
Free by post on receipt of the amount in postage stamps. 
London: KEMBLE and Son, 407, Oxford-street ; and all 
gta Ba cB | 300kselle rs. 


~ Just published, Fourth Edition, crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
YCENES and LEGENDS of the NORTH 
7 of SCOTLAND; or, the Traditional History of Cromarty. 
By the late HUGH MILLER. 
Edinburgh: Tuomas ConsTaBLe and Co, 
London : HAMILTON, Apams, and Co. 


al 

SIGNOR FERRARIS SYSTEM for the 
h FORMATION and CULTIVATION of the VOICE for 
SINGING is now published, price 8s,—To be had at Cramer & 
Co.'s, 201, Regent-street ; Leader and Cocks’, 63, New Bond- 
street; and all the principal Masicsellers ; also at SIGNOR 
venmanes 's residence, Devonshire Lodge, Portland- road, Port- 
and-place. 


Just published, with Eight Illustrations, fep. "BVO. | price 10s. 6d. 
vr , Ff 
IAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES, 
Translated into French Verse by the Chevalier de 
CHATEI ames staneioter of “ Gay’s Fables,” &c. Vol. I 
. M. PICKERING, 196. Piccadilly. 


x rn in price 2s., Second Edition, 


a} 
A FLEUR ET LA FEUILLE (with the 
4 Text opposite), Podme traduit_en vers frangais de 
Chaucer, par le CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN, traducteur 
des Fables de Gay, d’Evangéline, des Simples Povines de Mrs. 
A. H. Potts de Cambridge, &c. &c. 
London: Basil M. PICKERING, 196, Piccadilly (W. Eh». 


MR. HARVEY ON DEAFNESS. 
Second Edition, just e fer 7 8vo. sewed, price 2s. 6d., 
»Y post 2s. 
HE EAR in HEAL’ ri and DISEASE, 
with Practical Remarks on the Prev ae of Deafness. 
By WILLIAM HARVEY, F.R.C. 
Surgeon to the Royal Dispensary for Sigsnies ‘of the Ear, 
Soho-square. 


London : Heyry RENSHAW, 3856, Strand. 


~ Just publishe ad, price ls. (by post, free, for 14 stam: —_ 
EBILITY and NERVOUSNES 


complete Essay on the Secret Cause of these oh 
Disorders; showing the advantages of the use of the Micro- 
scope in "detecting, by scientific examination, the causes 
which commonly lead to its occurrence, the symptoms which 
indicate its presence, and the means te be adopted for its cure. 
By SAMUEL LA MERT, M.D., 87, Bedford-square, London. 

J. ALLEN, 20, Warwick-lane, Paternoster- row; and from the 
Author, who may be consulted at his residence from 11 o'clock 
till 2, and from 6 till 8. 

GQ’ ry 

ILL the COME iT § [RIKE the EARTH? 

An Historical, Philosophical, and Prophetic Inquiry 
into the Path of the rapidly approaching Great Comet, in 
reference to the probability of a collision, and the consequent 
“end of all things” at this epoch of the world’s history, with 
two illustrations, is just published, price 6d., by JAMES GILBERT, 
49, Paternoster-row, London; or sent by him, postage free, 
for 7d. Orders received by all booksellers, &c., and at all the 
railway stations. 

Another edition, with a MAP of the PATH of the COMET, 
price 8d., or postage free 9d. This interesting and very im- 
portant work is selling rapidly. The 25th Thousand is now 
ready. 


YHE FIELD is a W eekly Journal, and 


Organ of communication for Sportsmen and N aturalists. 
Its columns are regularly contributed to by the Hon. Grantley 
F. Berkeley, Author of “A Month in the Forests of France 
Christopher Idle, Esq., Author of “Hints on Shooting and 
Fishing ;” Hai Hieover, Author of numerous Works on the 
Horse and Riding; Stonehenge, Author of “British Rural 
Sports; Horace Ford, Esq., Author of ‘The Theory and 
Practice of Archery ;"’ Col. Whyte, Author of “ Sporting in 
America;” E. J. Lowe, Esq., of the Nottingham Observatory ; 
Francis Francis, Esq Author of “Sporting Adventures of 
Newton Dogvane.”’ Kaited by a Practical Sportsman, who is 
assisted in every department by competent and famous pens 
A copy = six stamps. Subscription, 6s. 6d. per he 

Office, 2 to 5, Essex- stre et, Strand (W.¢ 

















WORKS by WILLIAM M AGOARE. ALL. 
NATIONAL MISSIONS : 
0s. 6d. 
The ELEMENTS of INDIVIDUALISM: Thirty- 


five Lectures, 7s. 6d. 

The AGENTS of CIVILISATION. Ten Lectures, 
ls. 6d. 

The EDUCATION of TASTE. Eight Lectures. 1s. 


The INDIVIDUALITY of the INDIVIDUAL: 
a Lecture, 6d. 

The DOCTRINE of INDIVIDUALITY: a 
Discourse, 6d. 

SACRAMENTAL SERVICES, 6d. 

Pais LESSONS of the PESTILENCE: 


“The UNCHRISTIAN NATURE of COMMER- 
CIAL RESTRICTIONS: a Discourse, 3d. 


THE CREED of a MAN: a Summary of the 
System of Individualism. 44. 
Notices of the Elements of Individualism. 

‘A book which, whatever may be thought of isolated ex- 
pressions and opinions scattered through it, few can read as & 
whole without becoming wiser and better men."—J. D. 
MORELL’ 8 Philosophical Tendencies of the Age. 

‘The best English book I ever read. Best as to matter, and 
As to style, rich as an Oriental px em—its 
O' KELLY's 


Sixteen Lectures. 


a Discourse, 


Consciousness. 

“A work of singular originality, though not free from the 
fancies and eccentricities which frequently accompany true 
genius.”"—Chamber's’s Edinburgh Journal. 

“ Even those who can find no sympathy with its philosophy 
will derive pleasure and improveinent from the many exqui- 
site touches of feeling and the many pictures of beauty which 
mark its pages. The expansive philosophy, the penetrative 
intellect, and the general humanity of the author, have ren- 
dered the The Elements of Individualism a book of strong and 
general interest.” —Critic. 

* We have been singularly interested by this book. Here is 

speaker and thinker whom we may securely feel to be alover 

ruth exhibiting in his work a form and temper very rare 
peculiar in our time.’’—Manchester Examiner. 
TRUBNER and Co., 12, Paternoster-row. 
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